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FOREWORD 


The United States and Spain have finally signed a defense-aid pact. Its 
terms are singularly vague in comparison with similar pacts, and this . 
imprecision may indicate a lack of agreement on details. The best which can 
be said is that it aroused the violent opposition of Russia. Spaniards are 
not entirely happy, as a sharp letter by Salvador de Madariaga to the New York 
Times pointed out. Whipping up enthusiasm in the best totalitarian manner, 
Franco, who had avoided such demonstrations for years for fear of alienating 
the democracies, marshalled huge mobs of Spaniards who gave the revived 
fascist salute and shouted for Gibraltar. The first consequence of this 
chapter of American diplomacy has been to resuscitate a Spain which supposedly 
was transmuted with the death of Hitler and Mussolini. This coincides with a 
wave of resentment among Colombians who claim that U.S. military aid was 
largely responsible for keeping Falangist Laureano Goémez in power. Australia 
can view the Spanish-U.S. pact with something like lunar detachment; an 
analysis of Australian editorials shows that the press of the Pacific common- 
wealth, practically regardless of political tinge, agreed that the pact 
offered certain military advantages but was clearly a victory for anti- 
democratic forces in the Old World and the New. Meanwhile, France and Spain 
are following diametrically opposite policies in Morocco, thus exacerbating 
the antagonism between Berbers and Arabs and weakening the position of the 


Western powers in North Africa. 


Official Portugal has greeted the U.S.-Spanish pact with satisfaction, 
although it is too early yet to see what effect it may have on relations 


between the two Iberian countries. 


The ill-will created in the Old World by the role of the Latin American 
countries in the Korean debate at the United Nations is still alive. President 
Nehru voiced India's bitterness in a speech which in turn aroused resentment 
in Latin America. Many Latin American countries voted with the United States 
in the ill-concealed hope of obtaining a quid-pro-quo, and the whole episode 
has done the United Nations little good. 


In Mexico, President Ruiz Cortines has declared his independence and is 
showing no subservience to his sponsor Miguel Aleman. The Mexican constitutin 
has been amended to give women the suffrage. The relative peace between Church 
and State is shown by the almost complete absence of cries that the amendment 


would lead to more clericalism. 


Radio monitors say that Spanish-language broadcasts from Moscow are well 
received in Guatemala. El Salvador is planning to sign a contract with a 
New York firm to survey the site for a deep-water port near Acajutla which 
would end El Salvador's dependence on the Guatemalan port of Puerto Barrios. 
Despite a slight agricultural recess, Honduras seems financially stable. The 
Inter-American Press Association has added Nicaragua to the list of countries 
in which freedom of expression has been limited. In Bolivia and in Argentina, 
travelling Costa-Rican President-elect José Figueres has made fulsome eulogies 
of economic national socialism 4 la Paz Estenssoro. While he was undoubtedly 
playing up to his audience, his remarks will seem somewhat discouraging to 
American corporations. President Remon of Panama has visited Washington in the 


hope of increasing his country's revenue from the Canal. 


In Cuba, President Batista has suppressed many overt Communist activities, 
but strangely enough the three key Communist leaders, Juan Marinello, party 
president, Blas Roca, secretary general, and Anibal Escalante, editor of the 
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closed newspaper Hoy apparently have not been arrested. The inauguration of 
a new and powerful radio station in Haiti may make it easier to keep in close 
touch with the affairs of that country. It would be easier to keep in touch 
with the affairs of the Dominican Republic if the world received more news 
and less propaganda. The United States would like the United Nations to 
cease considering Puerto Rico as a non-self-governing territory. The U.S. 
position is not a strong one. Puerto Rico does not control its foreign 
affairs or defense, for example, and to compare the position of that island 
with that of a British dominion by the use of the word "commonwealth" is 


really misrepresentation. 


Venezuela is preoccupied by a threatened decline in its markets. The 
U.S. will probably import less in 1954, Brazil is looking to Peru, and 
Argentina to Russia. American fears of anything liberal appeared foolish 
when the distinguished Colombian German Arciniegas was detained on Ellis 
Island because he had once written an anti-totalitarian book. The Colombian 
ambassador protested to the State Department, and the new Colombian Government 
appeared as the defender of freedom. Former President of Colombia Alberto 
Lleras Camargo, now Secretary General of the Organization of American States, 
was given an enthusiastic reception when he visited his country. Both 
Liberals and Conservatives regard him as a bulwark of the great civilista 
tradition of Colombia at a time when both parties fear that the popular regime 
of Rojas Pinilla may give way to Peronista-type militarism. The former mayor 
of Guayaquil, Carlos Guevara Moreno, continues to be a thorn in the side of 
Ecuadorean President Velasco Ibarra. 


Following President Odria's visit to Brazil, the Peruvian Government has 
moved to pass a series of agreements strengthening the relations between the 
two countries, and joint development of the Amazon area seems likely. 
However, the plans of U.S. contractor Le Tourneau to develop that erea have 
met with opposition from the Peruvian Consortium of Catholic Engineers. While 
religious objections were adduced, professional jealously undoubtedly played 
a big part. Despite a planned meeting between Presidents Paz Estenssoro and 
Vargas at Santa Cruz, Bolivia continues to move in the Argentine orbit rather 
than in that of Brazil. In Chile, the indictment of Alfredo Silva Carvallo, 
editor of La Union of Valparaiso, has not improved relations between President 
Ibanez and the press. 


Argentine agriculture has made a spectacular recovery and there is a 
Slight political détente. Perdén's concern in South America now is to bring 
Paraguay more closely into harmony with Argentina. At the end of the month, 
Asuncién was prepared to receive the Argentine President with proper 
enthusiasm. The roseate hues of the new entente between the U.S, and 
Argentina are already fading, and an argument over the U.S. tariff on wool has 
not helped. It seemed for a while that relations between Argentina and 
Uruguay would thaw and tourist travel be resumed as in the past, but another 


frost has set in. 


Lurid reports of Communist influences in Brazil have been circulating 
recently. Events such as the appointment of Orlando Leite Ribeiro as 
Ambassador to Argentina might provide confirming evidence, but there is a 
tendency to dismiss the bulk of the reports as gross exaggeration. However, 
events in British Guiana show that international Communism is very active in 
that part of Latin America. The brains behind the Guiana revolutionary 
movement are outsiders such as Janet Rosenberg, Ferdinand Smith and Fred Myers, 
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whose connection with Communist organizations is no secret. Russia, despair- 
ing of subverting Western Europe and the Atlantic powers, is nibbling 
vigorously at the fringes. 


Ronald Hilton 


Editor 


THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


After 17 months of negotiations, the defense-aid pact between Spain and 
the United States was finally signed by the United States Ambassador to Spain, 
James C. Dunn, and the Spanish Foreien Minister, Alberto Martin Artajo. The 
accord grants the United States the right to use a nunber of Spanish air and 
naval bases for the defense of Western Europe and the Mediterranean, in 
return for which the U.S. Government will provide Spain with military and 
economic aid. The military aid is reportedly to be used for modernizing the 
Spanish armed forces. 


To implement the agreement the United States Congress has appropriated 
$226 million. Of that amount, $141 million has been allotted for military 
assistance and $85 million for economic aid. The Pentagon's public works 
fund will apparently be used to finance the military installations. Unlike 
the military and economic aid agreements, which are subject to renewal by the 
U.S. Congress at the end of each fiscal year, the agreement for the leasing 
of bases is to remain in force for 10 or possibly 20 years. 


Although the location of the bases was not specified, it is understood 
that the U.S. will probably construct and develop three major airports and 
improve naval facilities in several harbors. The construction program, in 
its initial stage, will consist of expanding and developing presently 
inadequate military air bases in Seville, Madrid, and Barcelona, and of 
building naval refueling depots, where American ships will have anchorage 
rights, in ports along the Mediterranean coast and also possibly on the 
Atlantic coast. Among the possible ports mentioned during the negotiations 
are Cartagena, Alicante, Malaga, Valencia and Mahon on the Mediterranean, 
and El Ferrol on the Atlantic. A secondary phase of the program is reported 
to include construction of several minor airports throughout the country. 


The signing of the accord came after long-debated and secret negotiations 
which began as long ago as July 1951 when Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, then 
U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, was sent to Madrid for "exploratory" 
discussions. The negotiations officially opened in April 1952, and continued 
until early this month, when a draft of the accord was presented by Ambassador 
Dunn to Foreign Minister Artajo. On September 11, the Spanish Cabinet met at 
Generalissimo Franco's summer residence in Galicia, at which meeting it is 
assumed the final decision on accepting the pact was made. The accord was 
finally signed in Madrid on September 26, and four days later was submitted 
to the Spanish Cortes for approvel. Franco, in his message to the Cortes on 
this occasion, called the agreements "the most important achievement of our 
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contemporary foreign policy," and said "the conclusion of the agreements 
represents an important victory which strengthens the cause of peace.” 


The bases-for-aid agreement was sought by the United States for what 
clearly seemed to be strategic reasons. Washington officials are reported to 
view the agreements, particularly the one providing for the leasing of Spanim 
bases, as "vital to strengthening the defensive capabilities of the West 
against possible aggression by the Soviet Union." These officials indicated 
that the U.S. has long considered Spain's strategic position at the entrance 
to the Mediterranean as part of a key region in the defense of the West. From 
the Spanish side, the agreements are said to be viewed as a personal success 


for Franco. 


International comments on the U.S.-Spanish pact range from the hostile 
to the reservedly approving. Russia's opinion was to be expected: here was 
"an intensification of threats to the peace of Europe." A representative of 
the Spanish Republican Government in Exile stated that his government would 
"recognize no pact which the de facto government signs with any other nation,’ 
and added that "the recent concordat with the Vatican (H.A.R., VI: 8) is 
another example." Some U.S. allies in Western Europe, still cool to Spain 
“for moral reasons," considered the accord merely "justified...by military 
realism." From the drawn-out negotiations and the provisions of the final 
accord, the one conclusion that seems to be agreed on by most observers is 
that Franco's personal power and prestige will be greater than ever. He has 
displayed renewed self-assurance. For several years he had not celebrated the 
anniversary of his successful coup for fear of alienating the democracies, 
but thus encouraged by American support, he organized a monster parade in the 
best Fascist tradition. Milling thousands gave the Fascist salute, shouted 
their mob approval of the caudillo and raucously demanded Gibraltar. 


Spanish-French relations, which cooled notably last September as a result 
of Spain's refusal to recognize the sovereignty of the new Sultan of Morocco 
over the Spanish Zone (H.A.R., VI: 8), have deteriorated further as a result 
Of Spain's open support of Moroccan nationalist leaders. Spanish refusal to 
recognize the new Sultan, Sidi Mohammed Moulay Ben Arafa, is reported to amowt 
almost to an open invitation for Moroccan nationalists to use Spanish 
territory as a base for attacks against the French. 


Already, many Istiaqlal-Independence Movement leaders from French Morocco 
are known to have taken refuge in Tetudn, capital of the Spanish Zone. There 
are reports that Spanish authorities have offered sanctuary to the deposed 
Sultan, now in exile in Corsica. 


Although the Sultan never leaves French Morocco, he is nominally the 
spiritual and temporal sovereign over the Tangier International Zone and 
Spanish Morocco as well. Tangier recognized the new Sultan immediately after 
his installation, but Spanish Morocco, after a brief hesitation, rejected him 
and came out with warm words for Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef, whom the French 
deposed. In a statement concerning the situation, the Spanish High Commissioner 
in Tetudn, General Garcfa Valino, said that “it will be very difficult in the 
future to achieve the atmosphere of confidence which is necessary for collabo- 
ration" (with French Morocco), and accused France of ignoring its obligations 
to consult Spain. The High Commissioner added that "while the center of 
gravity of economic action is...in French Morocco, the center of gravity of 
political and spiritual action is in the Spanish Zone, and by that we mean that 
nothing can be done in Morocco in the political sphere without Spanish approval.” 
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At the same time the Caliph of Spanish Morocco, who is the Sultan's 
deputy and the person responsible for either accepting or rejecting the new 
Sultan, issued a parallel statement in which he said that the removal of Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Youssef “had brought repercussions, leaving Morocco insecure 


from one end to the other.” 


So far France has treated Spanish refusal of recognition lightly, but the 
Moroccan situation, in the words of a foreign correspondent, "is full of 
potentially serious implications and possibilities." 


Relief from an unusually hot and dry summer finally came to the larger 
part of Spain late in the month in the form of cooler temperatures and 
welcome downpours, but not before the four-month crought had caused serious 
harm to agriculture and to the water supply. From the provinces came reports 
of severe damage to the chick-pea, the sugar-beet, vegetable, and olive crops, 
while from the cities came complaints of the paralyzing effect of power 
restrictions. The agricultural situation is reported to be so bad as a 
result of the drought that the grape crop is the only one expected to be good 
this year. The scarcity of electricity in the major cities is all the more 
serious because of the fact that almost all of itis produced by hydroelectric 
power. Toward the end of the drought, one of the severest in recent years, 
the shortage of water became so alarming that a restriction on the consumption 


of drinking water was seriously considered. 


The battle against a severe housing problem has continued this month with 
the completion, at a cost of 20 million pesetas, of a 400-house project in 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, in the Canary Islands. In addition, plans for the 
construction of a group of low-cost homes in Cartagena have been announced by 


the Patronato de Casas of the Army training school. 


Due to the fact that inadequacy of the railway system is the main 
obstacle to a larger tourist influx in the country, the government reported 
that it will give priority in its program for the improvement of public 
transportation to the extension and modernization of the railway system. 
Modernization plans are to include improvement of present tracks, and putting 
into circulation 12 new trains of Spanish design which will reportedly shorten 
to 14 hours (formerly close to 26 hours) the traveling time between the French 


border at Irtn, and Algeciras on the southern coast. 


Jacob Fitz-James Stuart y Falco, 17th Duke of Alba, died in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, on September 24. The late Duke, a prominent Spanish monarchist 
and Spanish Ambassador to Great Britain during World War II, was born in 
Madrid in 1878, and upon his father's death inherited over 30 titles. Among 
these was that of 10th Duke of Berwick, which designated him as a descendant 
of James II of England. He entered public life as an elected member of the 
Spanish Cortes in 1903, and later took his inherited seat in the Senate. In 
1930, he was appointed Minister of Education and later Minister of State in 
the government of General Berenguer. During the Civil War he was a supporter 
of Franco, but after serving as Ambassador to Great Britain during the war 
years, he resigned his post and dedicated himself to the restoration of the 
Spanish monarchy through the return of the Pretender, Don Juan, son of the last 


king of Spain, Alfonso XIII. 


Aniceto Marinas, a well-known Spanish sculptor and president of the Royal 
Spanish Academy of Fine Arts, died in Madrid on September 23. 


PORTUGAL 


Late in September it was announced that elections to the National 
Assembly would be held on Novenber 8. The last such election was held in 
1949, at which time opposition candidates were conspicuous by their scarcity. 
However, foreign observers in Lisbon were of the opinion during September 
that the forthcoming elections might be held in an atmosphere of greater 
friendship toward the opposition. The 120 members of the National Assembly 
are each elected for four years. Until recent years only continental 
Portugal, the Azores, Madeira and Goa were represented in the Assembly; 
today, however, representation is afforded to all of Portugal's overseas 
territories. 


The national economic condition remained stable during the month, 
despite quixotic weather that brought storm damage to many parts of the 
nation while leaving others in the grip of a continuing drought. It is still 
anticipated that 630,000 tons of wheat will be threshed, while the corn 
harvest has also confirmed previous estimates. The production of olive oil 
and port wine will likewise be greater than in 1952. However, the rice crop 
has been adversely affected by the scarcity of rainfall. For that reason, a 
rural unemployment fund of 20,000 contos was set aside by the government. 


Lisbon was the scene of numerous international conferences in September. 
More than 250 delegates from 22 nations attended the International Union of 
Family Organizations, which was inaugurated on September 25 by President 
Craveiro Lopes. The delegates represented 153 welfare organizations working 
on five continents. Earlier in the month, the 15th Congress of the Inter- 
national Society of Surgery was held in Lisbon, which attracted 780 delegates 
representing 37 countries. Included were 300 U.S. surgeons. Four Soviet 
doctors were on hand, which caused some excitement, since Portugal has never 
recognized Soviet Russia. The Third Congress of the International Union of 
Architects also opened on September 20, several days after the International 
Congress of Neurology had closed. 


Official and wnofficial satisfaction was expressed in Portugal when the 
mutual defense pact was signed between Spain and the United States on 
September 26. It has always been a commonly-held theory in Portugal that the 
exclusion of Spain from the Western defense system was a "strategic 
absurdity," unjustifiable either morally or militarily. Professor Paulo Cunha, 
Portuguese Foreign Minister, gave an interview to the Diario de Noticias, in 
which such views were aired once more. = 


Commander Tavares de Almeida, chief of support services for the Greenland- 
Labrador cod fleet, returned to Lisbon late in the month aboard a TAP 
(Transportes Aéreos Portugueses) airplane. He had commanded the fishing 
fleet's auxiliary services aboard the control ship "Gil Eanes," and announced 
that this summer's campaign is coming to a successful close. Only one 
Portuguese ship has been lost to date, and all of its crew members were saved. 
However, a cycle of storms in late August and early September obliged many 
vessels to seek refuge in St. John's, Newfoundland. 


Crew members for the new minesweeper "Vila do Pérto," fourth of its class 
to be turned over to Portugal by the United States under the NATO agreement, 
arrived in New York aboard the tanker "Sam Bras" late in the month. Portugal 
will eventually receive an unspecified number. of other light naval units from 
the United States. 
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Thousands of Catholics forming a devotional procession to the shrine of 
Our Lady of Fatima were edified by the sight of Eamon de Valera, Prime 
Minister of Ireland, marching at the head of the procession. The aging 
Irish leader underwent a serious operation early in 1953 for the removal of 
cataracts from his eyes. He headed a large group of Irish pilgrims to Fatima, 
where he was blessed together with other ill persons. Having earlier been 
extended a warm official welcome in Lisbon, De Valera was also accorded the 
rare privilege of an interview with Lucia, one of the three children to whom 
Catholics believe the Virgin appeared at Fatima in 1917. Lucia is now a nun 
in the Carmelite convent at Coimbra, and has entrusted the Bishop of Leiria 
with various written predictions that are to be "fulfilled" by 1960.Like many 
foreign dignitaries, de Valera found it very difficult to see Salazar. 


Study of the Portuguese language, which has been declining in the 
United States since 1945, may be revived a little in the future. It has been 
decided that a course in Portuguese will be given at the Dartmouth High 
School, of Dartmouth, Connecticut, while a move is also underway to teach 
Portuguese in the high schools of New Bedford, Massachusetts. However, this 
local phenomenon in towns with large Portuguese colonies will not affect 
substantially the pitiful state of the study of the Portuguese language in the 


United States. 


Professor Rail Ventura, Assistant Overseas Secretary, spent all of 
August and September in Angola. He traveled thousands of kilometers in that 
territory, inspecting inland agricultural communities as well as the fish 
industries of Mogamedes, the karakul (a breed of sheep valued for its fur) 
experimental stations near the Bafa dos Tigres, and the work in progress on 
the Bidpio dam. He also made an aerial survey of the mouth of the Cunene 
River, where new enterprises are contemplated, and was given public receptions 
in the highland towns of Nova Lisboa and S& de Bandeira. 


Angola's railway system continues to expand slowly. Branch lines are 
being built in the eastern uplands, which are served today only by the Luanda 
and Benguela railroads. Many stations and waiting rooms have been built in 
the midst of the Angolan backlands, where prospective passengers have 
previously suffered exposure to the elements. 


School-building continues in Angola at a snail's pace, although all 
Europeans and a minority of natives are literate. Attendance is slowly 
rising in the territory's technical schools. Additions were completed during 
September to the agricultural school of Tchivinguiro and the Diogo Cao High 
School in Sa de Bandeira. Among the largest schools in Angola are the 
excellent Colégio-Liceu of the sisters of Sao José de Cluny, in Luanda, and in 
Benguela and Mogamedes the Colégios das Dorotéias. Many rural schools are 
also operated by Protestant missions in the interior, where educational 
facilities are badly needed by the largely illiterate natives. 


It was announced that Luanda's new airport will be finished by the end of 
1953. SOFUL, a Portuguese firm with considerable construction experience in 
the south of Angola, signed a contract on September 10 calling for completion 
of the Matala hydroelectric development in less than three years. Approxi- 
mately 130,000 contos of Six-Year Plan funds have been allotted to the Matala 


project. 
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Exports of Angolan palm oil are rising. However, even though the 
territory will have its usually well-balanced budget in 1954, and has been by 
far the most prosperous Portuguese overseas territory since 1947, it is felt 
by many foreign observers that only large-scale American assistance can make 
rapid development possible. Although it is hoped in Lisbon that the Six-Year 
Plan will accomplish much in the same direction, Angola's vaunted mineral 
wealth remains as yet untapped and its economy almost entirely undeveloped. 


The International Soil Conservation Congress was held in Luanda during 
September. 


Bids have been asked, under the Six-Year Plan, for road and bridge 
construction in Mogambique. Included is asphalting of the Beira-South 
Rhodesia highway, as well as the construction of numerous bridges in 
Manicaland. A variety of other projects are also underway in Mogambique, most 


of which are scheduled for completion before 1956. 


Goa received another honor from the Pope during September, when 
Archbishop José da Costa Nunes was named Vice Camerlengo of the Apostolic 
Camera. The Apostolic Camera is the Papal office which administers the 
temporal goods and rights of the Holy See. The Archbishopric of Goa carries 
with it the title of Patriarch of the East Indies; it was filled by Archbishop 
José Alvernaz, a native of the Azores, upon the departure of da Costa Nunes. 
Since there are very few patriarchs in the Catholic Church, they are con- 
sidered to form an even more exclusive circle than does the College of 


Cardinals. 


MEXICO 


Ex-President Aleman, who last January left for Europe amidst an out-cry 
of corruption against him and his regime, prepared late in September to return 
soon to Mexico City. Some of the nation's press hailed this voyage as a great 
mission to promote world peace, while others ridiculed it as merely an 
endeavor to win the United Nations peace prize. With Aleman's imminent return 
however, there has evidently been an attempt by pro-government newspapers and 
periodicals to divert attention from anti-Aleman sentiment by fanning the 
Sparks of nascent anti-Americanism. This is not a new recourse in Latin 
American politics. In this case a recent article published in Time magazine, 
which lauded the high moral purpose of the Ruiz Cortines administration, has 
been selected as an object of attack. Tiempo (Hispano Americano), a pro- 
administration periodical in which Aleman reputedly has considerable financial 
interest, in the September 14 issue made mention of this article, quoting 
several passages which put both President Ruiz Cortines and ex-President Aleman 
in a favorable light. In the issue of September 28, Tiempo ran a feature 
article which quoted the protests printed in two of Mexico City's leading 
newspapers, Excelsior and Novedades. These accused Time of praising Ruiz 
Cortines by slandering the former president. One of the published protests 
even went so far as to claim that Aleman was Mexico's greatest president, while 
Ruiz Cortines was characterized as his loyal friend. This raises the very 
interesting question of just how much power the ex-President has retained over 
the affairs of the Mexican government. It may also be that Ruiz Cortines' 
hard-hitting campaign to clean-up corruption is cutting too deeply into the 
illegal sources of income of party members. Both Aleman and Ruiz Cortines 
belong to the Partido Revolucionario Institucional. 


Last month, President Ruiz Cortines officially reported to the nation 
on his first nine months in office. Addressing a joint session of Congress 
and a large radio and television audience, the President discussed the 
problem of illegal entry of Mexican laborers into the U.S., the improvement 
and extension of the program of public education, the determination of the 
government to control monopoly and illegal speculations, as well as 
petroleum and mining, agricultural production, foreign policy and many other 


matters. 


The President pointed out the urgency of preventing the rush of illegal 
entrants (wetbacks) into the United States, and suggested, as one of the 
most effective means of curbing it, the opening of sparcely populated areas 
to agricultural production. This plan would take advantage of the coastal 
regions of Mexico which extend some 10,000 kilometers. The President went 
on to say that the extraordinary growth in population of 6 million persons 
between 1940 and 1950 was in part responsible for the tremendous emigration 
and that often laborers were deceived by tempting offers which involved 


fictitious gains. 


The program of public education, said President Ruiz Cortines, will be 
supported by extra funds not covered by present tax allocations. It was 
announced that the government now maintains 17,000 primary schools, which 
are in addition to 918 functioning under Article 123 of the constitution. 
Section l2 of that Article requires employers to establish schools for their 


workingmen. 


The President declared that the high cost of living which prevailed last 
December has abated, that illegal speculation has been repressed, and that 
laws regulating-monopolies have been implemented. It was announced that the 
government will shortly terminate the construction of a refrigerating unit 
having a capacity of 60,000 cattle carcasses, plus room for vegetables and 
other foodstuffs, which can be used to alleviate any food crisis that migh* 


occur in Mexico City. 


Petroleum and mining are two principal foci of attention of the present 
administration. The state of the petroleum industry was deemed satisfactory. 
Ruiz Cortines announced that 368 wells have already been dug during his 
regime and that known subsoil reserves were estimated at some 2,261 million 
barrels. This is an increase of 421 million barrels over last year. The 
mining industry, however, was reported to be on the down grade. To improve 
this situation, small and middle-sized operators have been freed of up to 75% 


of present export and production taxes. 


Agricultural production has been encouraged by every possible means, the 
President said. There are now under cultivation 5 million hectares of corn, 
while the production of wheat was estimated at 650,000 tons. Both these 
figures show a substantial increase over those of last year. 


Ruiz Cortines also warned the Mexican people of an impending business 
recession and an increasing shortage of food. He stated that the economic 
development of Mexico was proceeding at a decreasing rate and that national 
food supplies could not keep pace with the fast growing population. The 
President called for speeded-up production to help reduce living costs. He 
promised new tax laws to make it easier to reinvest money in producing plants, 
the continued importation of foodstuffs to be sold at low cost, and an 


extended farm credit program. 
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With regard to foreign policy, Ruiz Cortines declared that it was the 
intention of the Mexican Government to ease international tensions which 
might undermine the solidarity of the countries of this continent. Mexico 
is ready to adhere to its international defense treaties, but is still not 
willing to sign a military mutual aid pact with the U.S. 


The Communists, who have been relatively quiet for the past few years, 
have entered the political scene with new vigor since the inauguration of 
Ruiz Cortines last December. The chief efforts of the party in Mexico are in 
the fields of education and labor. The Communists have a three-point program 
in education: the conversion of rural school teachers to Marxism, the 
suppression of still active religious schools, and an increase in the 
distribution of Communist texts already in wide use. One report claims that 
the whole program is headed by José Gomez Robleda, the Under-Secretary of 
Education. The power of the Red organization was recently illustrated when 
19 students from San Nicolas University in Morelia were expelled for protest- 
ing against secularism in education. This university requires that faculty 
members subscribe to "the Marxist ideology in a recognised form". At the 
present time the Communists are carrying out a vigorous campaign against a 
strong national movement to repeal the ban on religious schools and thus to 
make possible the cpening of public Catholic educational centers. These 
would increase the effectiveness of the government education program, which 
after 35 years is still inadequate. The present administration is taking 
action to curb the Red influence in this field. The many complaints from 
P.A.N. (Partido Accién National) and other sources have been climaxed by the 
announcement that Communist texts will be withdrawn from all government 
schools. The Secretary of Education is now compiling a list of books which 
will be banned. It would seem that the Secretary of Education and his 
Under-Secretary are at loggerheads over the Communist issue. 


Although Red control of Mexican labor unions has greatly diminished in 
the past few years, the teaching of Communist ideology has by no means 
disappeared: dictatorship of the proletariat and dialectic materialism are 
still being upheld in the unions. However, only two of Mexico's 10 or more 
labor unions are avowedly in the Communist camp, the Union General de 
Trabajadorés and the Union de Campesinos y Maestros. 


Mexican women have officially received the right to vote. After ratifica- 
tion of the constitutional change had been made by state legislatures, the 
senate approved the measure by a vote of 39 to 1. The negative voter 

expressed fears held by many when he declared that this would lead to 
domination of the government by the Catholic clergy. The average Mexican 

woman is considerably more sympathetic toward the church than the average male. 
This change fulfills a campaign promise made by President Ruiz Cortines; voting 
privileges will now be granted at 21 for single men and women, and at 1 for 
the married. 


Mexican exports and imports last July totalled 334.2 million and 607 
million pesos respectively. The United States received 79% of these exports 
and provided 784 of the imports. Next best customers were Belgium, Cuba, 
Germany, France, Japan, and Great Britain. The total adverse trade balance 
for the first seven months of this year is 853 million pesos. Income from 
tourism, agricultural laborers, and various other remittances offset this 
figure somewhat. 
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Meanwhile, to encourage domestic production of footwear, the Secretary 
of Economy has placed restrictions on the importation of low-priced shoes, . 
permitting only limited numbers of high-grade shoes to be imported. At the 
same time, Mexican tanners have piously expressed their determination to turn 


out better products at the same price levels. 


Secretary of the Treasury Antonio Carrillo Flores announced during a 
ceneral meeting of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund that Mexico planned to finance its own 
development with domestic capital, and that foreign loans would only be used 
in cases of compelling demand. Carrillo Flores went on to say that foreign 
concerns in Mexico which provide basic public services and receive financial 
assistance from the Bank should attempt to modify their exclusively foreign 
character. He pointed that this could be accomplished by welcoming local 
investments and attempting closer understanding with the countries in which 


such organizations exist. 


The sugar industry in Mexico is threatened with a strike in which 35,000 
are scheduled to leave their jobs on October 7. The decision for a strike has 
been strongly influenced by the demands of seasonal workers for a 40% raise in 
wages. Their present salary averages between six and seven pesos daily, or 
less then one dollar. A committee composed of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Labor and Economy are studying the matter in an effort to avert the strike. 


A recent drop in the price of zine to 10.5¢ a pound will mean a 17- 
million-peso loss to the Mexican mining industry, assuming the same production 
as in 1952. This cutback amounts to about 2¢ per pound since January last and 
leaves present production of zinc at approximately 200,000 tons per year. 
David Rockefeller, vice-president of the Chase National Bank, stated in a 
recent analysis of the Mexican economy that he believed that this year's 
coffee and cotton crops would tend to balance the loss suffered because of the 


lower metal prices. 


Last month the director of Petrédleos Mexicanos (Pemex) announced the 
impending shut-down of the Arbol Grande oil refinery near Tampico. The 
refinery, one of the oldest in Mexico, cannot compete economically with modern 
refineries. The cost per cubic meter of oil at Arbol Grande is 21 pesos, as 
compared with nine pesos at the modern refinery in Salamanca. It was also 
announced that an estimated 500 million pesos would be spent on general 
modernization throughout the entire Pemex Company. 


After many months of severe drought, heavy rains have fallen in Mexico. 
In the state of Guanajuato, the deluge proved disastrous when four dams burst 
and the ensuing flood left 20,000 people homeless. No other adverse incidents 
have been reported, however. The Department of Hydraulic Resources announced 
that there are about 5.5 million cubic meters of water in the 10 principal — 
dams, as compared with 3.1 million at this time last year. If the rains 
continue, which seems likely, the outlook for farmers will be a bright one. 
Construction is in progress on irrigation projects throughout the country which 
will open one million hectares of land to agriculture. The government invested 
1.5 million pesos in the rich Grijalva basin in order to reclaim over half a 
million hectares of flooded fertile lands. This job was accomplished in 120 
days; it appears that immediate dividends will be paid, since local farmers are 
preparing to harvest record crops of corn, cacao, beans and sugar-cane. 
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Mexico City will be the scene of numerous trade fairs in 1954. During 
February, Belgium plans to exhibit its main products and the United States 
will follow with an exposition in April. The opening of the Mexican 
Industrial and Commercial Fair is scheduled for May. 


The 143rd anniversary of Mexican independence was celebrated on 
September 16. The festivities began after President Ruiz Cortines stepped 
out on the balcony of the national palace and gave the traditional "grito” of 
liberty, which commemorates the cry for independence uttered by Father Miguel 
Hidalgo when he initiated the rebellion that precipitated Mexico's separation 

from Spain. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND GUATEMALA 
GUATEMALA 


Recently the U.S. Government handed to Guillermo Toriello, Guatemalan 
Ambassador in Washington, an aide-memoire giving its views concerning the 
country's March expropriation (H.A.R., VI: 3) of 234,000 acres of United. 
Fruit Company land. The company was awarded a compensation equivalent to the 
tax value of the land as recorded on May 9, 1952. The requital will be made 
with Guatemalan Government 3% "agrarian bonds" maturing in 25 years. The 
aide-memoire makes it clear that "just compensation" may be defined as "that 
compensation which is prompt, adequate, and effective." The Guatemalan 
Government rejected the U.S. demand for prompt payment for the land seized 
and announced plans to nationalize another of the banana firm's plantations 

at Malaga and "to divide it among the peasants." Foreign Minister Osegueda 
has said that there is no truth in the State Department's contention that 
Guatemala is paying only $600,000 for property worth $60 millions, since "only 
uncultivated land has been expropriated." The minister also denied that the 
company is the main sufferer under the agrarian reform law, explaining that of 
the 535,000 acres expropriated to date, only 234,000 belonged to the United 
Fruit. This explanation is somewhat incoherent, since the figures show that 

a half of all the confiscated land belonged to the United Fruit Company. 


The Guatemalan Supreme Court has denied an injunction requested by the 
International Railways of Central America against government re-examination of 
its bookkeeping. The Minister of Finance ordered the auditing of the 
company's books on May 7, 1952 to determine what transfer of funds was made to 
the company's head office in Jersey City, New Jersey: i.e., how much money 
has been sent abroad. The audit appears to be the outgrowth of the Communist- 
led Labor Confederation request that the government demand a 15% decrease in 
railway fares, since it is alleged the railway's earnings permitted such a 
reduction. Spokesmen for the Union of Railway Workers stated that the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America had proposed a three-year continuation of 
the present contract with the following modifications: the company would 
concede an annual salary increase of 100,000 quetzales per year, an immediate 
increase of 1%, and a retirement compensation plan to which the workers would 
contribute 2% of their salaries, and the company a like amount. Workers of 
more than 65 years of age who have been with the company for 25 years would 
benefit from this program. The Union has appointed a commission to study 
these proposals. Meanwhile a railway strike has been averted through the 
intervention of the Labor Court of Appeals. Company officials and union 
representatives have agreed to suspend legal proceedings and negotiate directly. 


To demonstrate the progress made by his country in recent years, 
President JacoboArbenz has called for an annual fair (Feria Nacional de 
Guatemala) to be initiated on October 20. Emphasis will be placed on economic 
progress, with industrial, agricultural and pastoral exhibits featured. 
Bullfights, dog races, gambling, an amusement park, and horse races have been 


planned. 


The Moscow radio now comes in clearly to Guatemala on the same wave 
length and frequency on which the Voice of America formerly was received. It 
has been reported that it is often difficult to get some of the United States 
stations in Guatemala, and that jamming is frequent. The Guatemala Government 
broadeasts a weekly hour-long program over all official and private stations 
for the purpose of "telling of the work of the revolutionary government" and 
"to give our culture to the world." Probably the word "propaganda" should be 


substituted for "culture." 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador's economic development law, passed in July 1952, has already 
resulted in the investment of $12 million in local industries, according to a 
report recently released. The sugar industry, long handicapped by low produc- 
tion, benefited from a $6 million investment in improvements, the vegetable 
oil business absorbed an investment of $1 million, while $500,000 was invested 
by shoe manufacturing concerns. These investments have been made in new 
industries as well as in the modernization of established industries. At the 
same time the government has announced that it will sign a contract with a 
New York concern, at a date not yet disclosed, for an engineering investiga- 
tion of a site near the Pacific port of Acajutla for the construction of an 
estimated $16 million deep-water port. El Salvador now lacks adequate Pacific 
port facilities, and on the Atlantic, shipping goes by way of the Guatemalan 
port of Puerto Barrios for trade with the east coast of the United States and 


Europe. 


El Salvador has sent out invitations to the Ministers of Agriculture of 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica to attend an agricultural 
convention in San Salvador during November. The agenda, which has been agreed 
upon by the various participants, will deal mainly with the present struggle 
against the locust plague which is being carried on in Central America with 
the assistance of the F.A.O. (Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 


Nations). 


HONDURAS 


The Section of Economic Study of the Ministry of Agriculture has published 
revised grain crop estimates that indicate a harvest of approximately 1,669 ,000 
metric quintals of corn in November instead of the 1,721,000 quintals estimated 
in July. Nevertheless, says the Diario Comercial of San Pedro Sula, there is 
no cause for alarm, since the anticipated corn harvest will represent an 


increase of 22.13% over the 1952 crop. 


News sources from Santa Barbara report that the farmers of the area are 
alarmed over the depredations of the "trepador" worm in the coffee plant.aions. 
The plague of worms is affecting several sectors of Central America. 
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The Diario Comercial has carried a lengthy report in which it was stated 
that monetary circulation has experienced an extraordinary increase through- 
out the nation. Since July 1950, the date of the founding of the Banco 
Central de Honduras, this increase has amounted to almost 20 million lempiras. 


NICARAGUA 


The economic expansion of Nicaragua will receive a boost through two 
loans from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. One 
loan, totalling $3.5 million, will be used for highway construction; the 
second loan, amounting to $450,000, will be used to increase electric power 
production. The highway project is a further step in a long-range program to 
give isolated agricultural areas greater accesstomarkets. The farm-to-market 
roads will supplement a system of all-weather highways that is being 
constructed to link Managua with the provincial cities and sea-ports. 
Nicaragua is also planning a broad approach to the problem of hydroelectric 
power. Despite the installation of a 3,000-kilowatt unit which went into 
operation early this year, demand still exceeds supply. Power is rationed 
after 5 p.m., and no new customers are being served. The loan will be used 
to finance an identical imported 3,000-kilowatt unit already on order. 


President Anastasio Somoza and several members of his cabinet were in 
Brazil for a l@-day visit, during which time they visited Rio de Janeiro, 
Salvador, Sao Paulo and other important cities. President Somoza and his 
entourage were guests of the federal and state governments of Brazil. 


By decision of the Commission on the Freedom of the Press of the Inter- 
American Press Association, Nicaragua will be added to the list of those 
American countries in which freedom of expression has been limited. This 
resolution was passed as a result of a new press law enacted by President 
Somoza (H.A.R., VI: 8). In reply to telegrams notifying him of the commis- 
Sion's decision, Somoza commented that "Congress is an independent power, and, 
in spite of a recommendation that the law be revised, it -Congress- decided 
to pass the law in the form which it believes to be most suitable to national 
interests." This excuse, by which Somoza blames his Congress, has not gained 


wide credence. 


COSTA RICA 


President-elect José Figueres of Costa Rica (H.A.R., VI: 7) visited 
Bolivia and Chile in his. good-will tour of South America. In La Paz, in 
speeches delivered to members of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario de 
Bolivia, Figueres and Paz Estenssoro renewed their pledges of close friendship. 
The President of Bolivia stated that "Figueres will emancipate Costa Rica; I, 
Bolivia." Figueres in reply compared Paz Estenssoro to Lincoln, and ended his 
Speech praising the guidance of "apostle" Paz Estenssoro. In a press con- 
ference in Santiago, Chile, Figueres declared that his country "will remain 
faithful to the ideals of Western democracy, and will continue to fight 
against Communism." He described his government, which will take office in 
November, as “social advance along the democratic line which opposes Communism 
on the one hand and the extreme right on the other." Later, in Buenos Aires, 
Figueres praised Perén's efforts to create an economic bloc which would resist 


Capitalist imperialism. 
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Costa Ricans are viewing with great interest the recent invitation to 
four new countries to join FEDECAME (Federacién Cafetalera Centroamericana). 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama and Ecuador have been invited into the organiza- 
tion by the Federation's president, Costa Rican Rodolfo Lara. 


Several important firms established in Hamburg, Germany, have considered 
Costa Rica as "the best producer of cotton in Central America." The 
cultivation of cotton has been intensified to such an extent that the 
national textile industry is unable to use all of the annual output. The 
remainder is being exported. 


PANAMA 


Panama may be split in two by the canal, but its people are united in 
demanding a revision of the treaty that governs relations between the 
United States and their country. Negotiations between the two countries 
opened in Washington on September 10, and may last well into 1954. The 
Panamanian position is expected to be that the U.S. dollar now is worth less 
than half of its 1936 value. Reportedly Panama will seek a $1 million annual 
rental figure instead of the $430,000 agreed upon in the 1936 general treaty. 
Panama also seeks to end wage and hiring discrimination in order to give 
Panamanian workers equal opportunities in the Canal Zone. They will seek 
further restrictions on items which can be sold in the zonal commissaries 
and post exchanges. In addition, Panama may ask for loans to set up a free 
trade zone, institute a big housing program and provide more aid for the 
Panama section of the Pan-American highway. The Panamanian delegation to 
Washington is headed by Ambassador Roberto Huertematte. The departure of the 
delegation from their homeland in late August was highlighted by a mass 
demonstration in support of their demands on the United States. The visit 
of President Remon to Washington late in September unquestionably helped the 
cause Of Panama. President Remén, who has been hailed by the American press 
as "Panama's best president in years," in addition to looking in on the 
baseball World Series, came to the United States to help in the delicate job 
of rewriting his country's relations with this country. 


Jorge Luis Alfaro, Panama's Secret Police Chief, claims that he has 
discovered a campaign to increase subversive activities throughout the whole 
of Latin America. It is not surprising that he also discovered a program of 
agitation to be carried out by Communist agents and members of Panama's 
People's Party (in other words, the Communist Party). Isaac Argentino 
Vainikoff, an Argentinian citizen, and Rubén Darfo Sauza, a native of Panama, 
both members of the Communist Party, have been arrested. The Communists are 
trying to capitalize on the pending treaty with the U.S. to stir up public 
Opinion and gain converts to their cause. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 
No further publicized acts of violence against the Batista government of 
Cuba occurred in September. Benind the "Sugar Curtain" of emergency legisla- 


tion (H.A.R., VI: 8) there was still tension, however, because of the trials 
of the July revolutionaries and the stepped-up government campaign against 
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the Communists. A bombing at Havana University on September 26 has not been 
explained. No one was injured at that time, but earlier in the month 
Cardinal Arteaga was hospitalized by injuries of mysterious origin. Although 
there were rumors that he had been pistol-whipped during a search of his 
palace by agents looking for hidden revolutionists or weapons, he explained 
in a pastoral letter that he had been the victim of a common criminal attempt 
by men he did not know, but whom he wished to forgive. Havana police had 
previously announced that he had been hurt in a fall, but they hastily began 
a new investigation when the pastoral letter was made public. The Cardinal 
removed himself silently to New York where he boarded the liner "Andrea 


Doria" for a 90-day trip to Rome and Europe. 


After various delays, the Urgency Court in Santiago finally, on 
September 21, launched the trials of those involved in the July revolution. 
About 100 persons will be tried, 1&0 witnesses will be called, and 22 lawyers 
from Havana and Santiago will appear for the defendant during the course of 
the trial which is expected to last at least two weeks. Fidel Castro, the 
young student leader and lawyer from the University of Havana, who surren- 
dered after a lengthy man-hunt, was accused of leading the insurrection. 
received permission from the court to act as his own attorney. In his 
initial testimony, Castro accepted full responsibility as chief of the revolt 
and declared that the attempt to oust Batista by force of arms was decided 
upon as the only solution to the present national problem. He denied charges 
by the government that Carlos Prio Socarras or the Montreal meeting of 
opposition leaders (H.A.R., VI: 6) had had any part in the planning, 
financing, or execution of the plot. He said the whole scheme was planned 
and carried out in Cuba with money raised inside the country. He did not 
indicate the manner in which arms were secured. Prio Socarras, the president 
deposed by Batista, and his former Minister of State, Aurelio Sdnchez, were 
included in a list of 21 persons residing abroad who were accused of con- 
spiring in the uprising. Former president Ramén Grau San Martin denied that 


he had been summoned as a witness in the trial. 
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The government thus far had not disclosed the way in which the Communists 
were to be linlzed in the trial with the abortive revolution, although many 
Communists were arrested. Strangely enough, the three key Communist leaders, 
Juan Marinello, party president, Blas Roca, secretary general, and Anibal 
Escalante, editor of the closed newspaper Hoy, apparently have never been 
apprehended. They had been slated for an early trial for participating 
directly in the insurrection (H.A.R., VI: 8) and were supposedly already 
under arrest. In the last report about them, the Urgency Court of Havana had 
ordered their arrest for the mere circulation of subversive propaganda, a 
much less serious offense. Speculation pointed toward the possibility that 
the government was hoping to lure them to surrender on the less serious charge 
SO that they could then be held for the revolutionary trial. 


All Communist publications have been closed together with the concern 
Editorial Paginas, which sold Communist books, pamphlets, and literature of 
all kinds. Cuban military intelligence has stated that Communist publications 
costing as much as $1 million to produce have been seized and destroyed. 
Cubans attending Communist-sponsored meetings in Europe and Asia are being 
detained and questioned when they return to their country. Communists from 
other countries are also interrogated even when simply enroute through Cuba. 
A group of 14 Guatemalans were arrested on September 26 in this manner after 
having attended a Communist-sponsored youth festival in Bucharest. They were 
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released after the intervention of Guatemalan diplomatic representatives. 
One of the group declared that he was delighted to return to Guatemala, which 
was a paradise compared with what he had seen behind the Iron Curtain. 


Batista has stated that elections will be held next June as scheduled 
unless there are further revolutionary attempts. Ex-President Mendieta, who 
plans to seek no office himself, has urged all parties to plan for peaceful 
elections. Recent reports indicate that he is out of sympathy with the 
Batists regime. 


Antonio Prio Socarras, ex-finance minister and brother of the president 
ousted by Batista, and six others have been accused by the government of 
failing to destroy $15 million in worn-out Cuban bills which had been turned 
in for exchange. The acts were said to be hidden by false records but came 
to light through information obtained from the Banco Nacional. 


Kenaf, a plant now being grown extensively in Cuba, promises to furnish 
raw material in quantity for making sacks similar to those made of burlap. A 
processing plant has been opened at Regla near Havana which will have a 
capacity of about 5 million sacks per year. Columnist Drew Pearson claims 
that the U.S. Department of Commerce has failed to cooperate with Cubans who 
are interested in starting a newsprint industry based on bagasse, a by-product 
of the sugar industry. Pearson alleged that there has been no response to a 
request made by the Cuban Government on May 19 for technical aid. U.S. 
publishers are vitally interested because they feel they are paying exhorbi- 
tant prices at present to the Canadian newsprint monopoly. 


Oil has been discovered at Bacuranao, but so far in small quantities. 
One well is producing 40 barrels per day from a depth of about 1,000 feet. 
This is considered a shallow well, and deeper drilling may increase produc- 
tion. 


The government announced on September 6 that a preliminary agreement 
had been signed for the purchase of the British-owned United Railways of 
Havana for $13 million. Negotiations had been in progress for several weeks 
and it was understood that the British company had originally requested $15 
million. Bonds will be issued in the amount of the final purchase price. 


Henceforth, under a new decree signed by President Batista, all Cuban 
employees are to receive one-month annual vacations with pay. This may 
represent an attempt to appease labor which lost the right to strike in the 
emergency legislation which followed the July revolt (H.A.R., VI: 8). 


HAITI 


On September 8, the Republic of Haiti became the 55th member of the 
International Monetary Fund,which is concerned primarily with exchange notes, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which is a 
loan-granting agency. These agencies are independent of each other but 
cooperate on world economic problems. According to the agreement signed with 
the two institutions by Jacques Léger, Ambassador for Haiti in the United 
States, Haiti's quota in the Monetary Fund is $2 million, and its subscription 
to the capital stock of the World Bank is 20 shares, also totaling $2 million. 
It is understood that only a small percentage is to be paid in cash at this 
time, with the two balances to be paid in installments over a period of years. 


The International Sugar Conference, which ended its London sessions 
recently, was represented by a Haitian Mission of which Love 0. Léger, 
Heitian Ambassador to Great Britain, was chairman. Haiti was allotted a 
quota of 45,000 metric tons of sugar per annum, with the stipulation that 
should the world market require additional tonnage, Haiti would be allotted 
50,000 metric tons for the first and second years of the agreement; this 
figure would be increased to 55,000 metric tons in the third year of the 
agreement. Disappointing for Haiti was the conference decision to establish 
a minimum price of $0.0325 per lb. and a maximum price of $0.0435 per pound 
for refined sugar. Haiti is unable to sell cane sugar at the minimum price 
of $0.0325 per pound because of its own high export taxes. It may now find 
itself obliged to reduce these taxes and thus lose revenue. Moreover, sugar 
production in Haiti has been on the decline for the past two years due to an 
extended drought. With the ending of the drought, it is hoped that produc- 
tion will be increased during the coming year by the operations of two new 
mills, Centrale Dessalines and Centrale Sucriere Nord-Halti, S.A. 


A law has been proposed for the issuance of short-term treasury notes 
with the Banque Nationale de Haiti as the fiscal agent, in connection with 
the new and temporary tax on exports of coffee. Under this law, the Banque 
Nationale is authorized to sell these notes up to a total face value of 12 
million gourdes ($2.4 million). Moreover, these notes may be called to 
maturity at any time with issues of similar notes under the stipulation that 
the total of such notes in circulation at any time shall not exceed 12 
million gourdes. They are to bear 33% interest per annum, with the additional 
proviso that a purchase in amount of 4 million gourdes ($€00,000) or more 


shall have the benefit of a 5% discount. 


Haiti now has a new and powerful radio station known as Radio Commerce, 
which was originally a gift to President Magloire by the merchants and 
businessmen of the Republic. According to Guy Douyon, director of the 
station, the programs broadcast by Radio Commerce will be heard in Europe, 
North America and throughout the Caribbean. They will consist of news 
broadcasts, programs of classical and popular music and occasional live 
broadcasts. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A National Commission for Rural Development has been appointed by 
presidential decree. This committee, together with its subcommittees in the 
various communes, will seek to improve the living standard of all the 
inhabitants of the sections within their respective areas. The program is 
thus a type of domestic Point-Four enterprise. The work of these committees 
will concern the following fields of endeavor: crop insurance, better yields 
in agriculture, technical aid, more liberal credit, and protection of the 


peasants from "vice and corruption." 


Since 1936, industries in the Dominican Republic have tripled in number, 
increasing from 1,075 in that year to 3,663 in 1953. Capital and sales have | 
also increased by approximately the same amount. The sugar industry is still | 
at the top of the industrial ladder with its output double that of 1930. 
Moreover, foreign capital has been active, especially in the fields of mining 


and geological research. 
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The government has allotted approximately a third ($29 million) of its 
total 1953 budget ($89 million) for the construction of public works, such as 
highways, hospitals, and schools. A double-lane 100-mile highway linking 
Santiago de los Caballeros in the north with Ciudad Trujillo in the south is 
expected to be completed in 1955. Public works programs already completed 
include several domestic water supply systems. Every city and village is now 


said to have a source of pure water. 


According to an article entitled "Trujillo is Right," by Dr. German 
Ornes Coiscou published in El Caribe, the Caribbean Legion is still ever 
present in the minds of the government. The threat of the Cayo Confites 
expedition from Cuba in 1947, though dissolved by the Cuban authorities 
themselves, led to defensive preparations that incurred a large internal debt 
in the Dominican Republic. Now that this debt has been paid, Trujillo reveals 
himself as anxious about a possible sequel to the affair. The article quotes 
him as stating that atheistic and totalitarian Communism is not of a merely 
national but of e universal nature and thet it must be fought without 
quarter wherever it manifests itself. This statement may be viewed as an 
attempt to shield the dictatorship by raising alarms which tie in cozily with 
the whole program of the West vs. Russia. 


PUERTO RICO 


Presentation to the U.N. of what the United States Government had 
anticipated would be the last report on Puerto Rico as a non-self-governing 
territory (H.A.R., VI: 8) stirred up a minor controversy over just what the 
territorial status of Puerto Rico really is. While both Puerto Rico and the 
U.S. are pleased with the new "commonwealth" relationship, discussion arose as 
to whether Puerto Rico could qualify as a self-governing area, since it does 
not have control of its foreign affairs or defense. The U.S. asked approval 
from the U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories of 
its intention to cease transmitting data on Puerto Rico because of its new 
Status. The problem had arisen before in connection with Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles, but no clear decision was ever reached. The representa- 
tive from India, Madame Menon, while praising the advance that Puerto Rico had 
achieved, concluded from the criteria which the committee had established that 
the commonwealth did not qualify. This provided the opportunity at the end of 
the month for the president of the minor Puerto Rican Independence Party, 
Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia, to request an oral hearing on the matter before 
the Trusteeship Committee of the U.N. This is the committee that will finally 
decide whether the U.S. is to continue to send reports on Puerto Rico to the 
U.N., and its vote disapproving the oral hearing by 25 to 19 is believed to be 
indicative of the decision regarding future reports. 


U.S. Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts has charged that the tax exemption 
and low wage inducements of Puerto Rico are unfairly luring industries in the 
United States to Puerto Rico, causing industrial dislocation and unemployment. 
on the mainland. Governor Munoz Marin has replied that it is not the policy of 
Puerto Rico to encourage any industry to move to the island if that involves 
closing a plant anywhere in the United States. He invited the senator to come 
to Puerto Rico for a first-hand look into the situation. 


Guillermo Rodriguez has been named president of the Government Development 
Bank for Puerto Rico succeeding Rafael Buscaglia who resigned. This bank is 
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the fiscal agent for the economic development program which is called 
"Qperation Bootstrap" and also for the government agencies of Puerto Rico and 
its municipalities. The development program is directly concerned with 
attracting new industries to Puerto Rico. 


The Puerto Rican people raised a fund of $33,700 for the American- 
Korean Foundation for relief and rehabilitation in Korea. A check for that 
amount was turned over to the Foundation in Washington, D.C. by Chief Justice 
A. Cecil Snyder of the Puerto Rican Supreme Court and Dr. Antonio Ferndés 


Isern, Resident Commissioner for Puerto Rico. 


VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Government is giving serious consideretion to the matter 
of anticipated declines in its petroleum sales abroad. Government petroleum 
specialists are confronted with the prospect of reduced importation by the 
United States in 1954. There is uneasiness, too, over the trade pacts 
recently completed between Argentina and the U.S.S.R. and between Brazil and 
Peru. The former agreement involves, among other things, the export of 
50,000 tons of oil per year from the U.S.S.R. to Argentina. The latter pact 
opens the possibility of Brazilian petroleum purchases in Peru. While the 
amounts of oil involved are not large, it is Venezuela's fear that the 
treaties will result in a loss in sales for the country's leading export and 
source of revenue. Concerning Argentina's position, Ambassador Carlos 
Dominguez assured the Venezuelans that the agreement with the Soviet Union 
would not affect purchases of Venezuelan petroleum. The Ambassador added 
that his country was making efforts to arrange direct purchases of Venezuelan 
petroleum rather than purchases through New York and London. Concerning 
Brazil's petroleum needs, Maurice Johnson, President of Standard Oil of 
Brazil, pointed out that transportation problems involving Peruvian oil are 
such that the trade with Venezuela will not be affected. 


The internal petroleum situation was somewhat more reassuring. Seven of 
the operating companies agreed with representatives of the Comité Petrolero 
Nacional Independiente labor union to a contract involving 10% to 15% wage 
increases and benefits for some 60% of the nation's petroleum workers. A 
petroleum trade journal indicates that in response to a government order 
freeing companies of royalty charges on natural gas sales there is an 
accelerating trend in the use of Venezuela's gas resources. Shell is 
operating a new plant capable of treating 880,000 to 1,000,000 cubic meters 
of gas per day for butane and natural gas. The Phillips Petroleum Company is 
using natural gas to increase the recovery of oil; and two companies, Mene 
Grande and Creole, recently completed gas pipe lines to Puerto Cruz. The 
possibility of manufacturing steel by using natural gas is being considered 
by the government planners of heavy industry, but in the past similar plans 


elsewhere have had poor results. 


This month a record budget of $708,804,000 has been announced by the 
Venezuelan Government for the fiscal year 1953-54. About 30% of the budget 
is destined for public works. Expenditures will be for such projects as the 
improved Pan-American Highway link between Colén, Tachira and Puente Torres, 
near Carora, to be completed by the end of 1954; and the new $12 million water 


purifications plant under construction at Maracaibo. 
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The Venezuelan Navigation Co. will expand from 10 to 16 vessels in 
October. Ten of these will operate to the U.S. and Canada. The enlargement 
resulted when six ships, formerly part of the three-nation Gran Colombian 
Merchant Fleet, were taken over by the government-owned line. Recently, 
Venezuela decided to withdraw from the Fleet, leaving Colombia and Ecuador as 
the only participants (H.A.R., VI: 7). 


The Minister of Defense announced that, in early 1954, it expects to 
finish the construction of the runway at the large airfield near Palo Negro, 
Aragua. Ministry and armed forces officials were hosts to commanding officers 
of the Colombian Army, National Police, and Navy, as well as other military 
leaders who were on a goodwill tour to Venezuela. The commander of the U.S. 
Caribbean Air Defense, Colonel William Crohs, also was in the country for an 
official visit with military leaders. 


President Marcos Pérez Jiménez made an agreement this month by which the 
Social Christian Party of the state of Tachira will siwmoort the policies of 
the party headed by the President. Similar deals were announced by other 
branches of the party at a regional convention at San Felipe attended by more 
than 200 delegates. 


The Venezuelan Government has announced the appointment of Manuel Dagnino 
to the position of Ambassador to Haiti and of Dr. Ernesto Vallenilla Diaz to 
the post of Secretary-General of the 10th Inter-American Conference which is 
to convene in Caracas on March 1, 1954. Vallenilla Diaz succeeds Manuel 
Arocha, who has been suffering from ill health. This appointment has been 
received with general satisfaction due to the lawyer's excellent work as 
Secretary-General of the Third Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
which met last February in Caracas. 


The ex-President of Venezuela, General Isafas Medina Angarita, died in 
September 15 at the age of 56. He was President from 1941-1945, when he was 
ousted by a military revolt. He returned to Venezuela in 1952 after seven 
years in exile, part of which was spent in the U.S. President Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez declared an official mourning period of eight days for Medina. 


A new enterprise will be undertaken by a Venezuelan corporation which has 
Signed a contract with the French Company, Fives-Lille. The Urena sugar mill, 
in the state of Tachira, is to be constructed at a cost of almost 10 million 
bolivares ($3 million). Besides the building, the contract calls for the 
Manufacture of special machinery and the transportation of it to Urena. The 
mill is to be in operation by January 1955. 


Venezuelan coffee exports from January to August of this year rose to 34 
million kilograms (about 74.8 million lbs.) with a value of $32.4 million. 


COLOMBIA 


The atmosphere of conciliation and optimism which the Rojas Pinilla regime 
brought to Colombia still prevails, although there appears to be an under- 
current of apprehension lest the chief of state lose sight of his promise to 
restore democratic processes and civil liberties. The removal of censorship 
controls on press material destined to go abroad is a blessing that has not 
been extended to the internal mediums of expression. Bogota's El Siglo, 
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property of exiled Laureano Gémez, was suspended for a month because it 
printed criticism of tthe June coup (H,A.R., VI: 6), calling it a political 
v~easure. The publishers of the dissident Conservative paper decided that 

they would discontinue publication indefinitely rather than face the financial 
problems resulting from a 30-day suspension. [Fl Liberal of Popayan also has 
suspended publication indefinitely. The measure was taken in protest of a 
10-day closure ordered by the censors. Meanwhile, El Tiempo, the Liberal 
counterpart to El Siglo in Bogota, has editorialized against the treatment 
which its adversary has received. El Tiempo's stand followed the earlier 
action of the Liberal El Correo of Medellin. El Colombiano has added its 
protests against censorship as well. Although the Rojas Pinilla controls 

over the press may be exercised for political advantage, the government may 
also be sincere in its belief that some censorship is needed to help preserve 
harmony among Colombians. Regarding another medium of information, the radio, 
it may be noted that the public has received with pleasure the rapid decrease 
in political broadcasts and the rise of other, if not higher, forms of 
entertainment since the advent of the military government. 


While the pattern of voluntary surrender by guerrilla forces in 
Cundinamarca, Antioquia, Santander, and Tolima departments appears to have 
pessed its peak before this month, the more remote llanos yielded approxi- 
mately 7,000 armed men during September. In arranging and supervising the 
voluntary capitulation of the llano irregulars, the army is said to have 
exercised a care born of respect and a sincere desire for peace. In exchange 
for the arms, many of them seized earlier from the army, the guerrillas were 
granted food, medical aid, clothing, and safe conduct passes for themselves 
and their families. The army promised the llaneros aid in re-establishing 
their ruined homes and devastated ranches. Regarding another aspect of this 
problem, the government has set up a military appeals-and-review court to 
deal with court-martial sentences for rebellion. The court will handle appeals 
which heretofore have gone to the Supreme Court, an agency much overloaded 
with such cases. Within Colombia the magnitude of the guerrilla problem was 
not generally realized until after the present regime came into power. — 
Earlier censorship had been so strict that the public could not be adequately 


informed. 


The Liberal party leaders in Bogota have clearly expressed their full 
support for the Rojas Pinilla government and their opposition to groups that 
persist in the guerrilla warfare. The Conservatives are somewhat less than 
unanimous in their support for the new President. Although the party is 
divided, the Conservatives claim Rojas Pinilla for their own. Minister of War 
General Gustavo Berrfo Munoz is reported to have stated that the armed forces 
and the government over which Rojas Pinilla presides are above party squabbles 
and selfish interests; to serve the country is a duty that comes above party 
interest. Nevertheless, the non-partisan government is clearly Conservative 
So far as civilian officialdom is concerned. The Rojas Pinilla government 
feels that current harmony could not exist with the Liberals in the administra 


tion. 


It would appear that the concern for harmony, and perhaps for Laureano 
Gémez' life, is the reason for the official denial of his request to be 
re-admitted into Colombia. On the other hand, former President Albert Lleras 
Camargo paid a visit to the country, the ostensible motive being the 90th 
birthday of his mother, who lives in Cali. The Liberals gave Lleras Camargo 
an enthusiastic reception, and even General Rojas Pinilla and the Conservative 
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spoke of him with great respect. Many Colombians of all shades of opinion 
regard Lleras Camargo as a possible shield against a Perdén type of military 
government which would be distasteful to the civilista tradition of Colombia. 
The former president's stature as a public figure is enhanced by his present 
status of Secretary General of the Organization of American States. The 
arrival in Colombia of Liberal National Committeeman Carlos Lleras Restrepo 
was also anticipated (H.A.R., V: 9). Meanwhile, General Rojas Pinilla has 
been solidifying national harmony and his own position with well-publicized 
visits to the major cities of the country. The success of such visits to 
urban areas was increased by the recent declarations of support from the 
major Colombian labor unions, groups that were suppressed under the Laureano 
Gémez Conservative regime. 


The Colombian author and educator, German Arciniegas, who is a professor 
at Columbia University, was temporarily detained by U.S. immigration officers 
when he arrived in New York from Paris. Apparently the action was attribut- 
able to the author's criticism of the relations between the U.S. and some of 
the Latin American countries in his book The State of Latin America. However, 
Arciniegas' visit on Ellis Island was cut short by a gathering storm of 
protest and official representations by the Colombian Ambassador to the State 
Department. 


By an executive decree the Banco Cafetero y de Exportaciones was created 
on September 1. The agency has a capital of 50 million pesos ($20 million) 
which will be available to further the cultivation, processing, distribution, 
and export of coffee, as well as to aid other industries which produce export 
commodities. The bank's board of directors will consist of three members 
selected by the National Federation of Coffee Producers and two government 
representatives. The decree was acclaimed by exporters and producers alike. 


On September 10, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment made a loan of $14,350,000 to Colombia. The credit will be used to 
continue highway improvements begun in 1951 (H.A.R., IV: 5), and to support a 
new road-maintenance program. The loan is expected to fill the gap between 
original estimates of Colombian needs and the more costly and time-consuming 
projects which the present road transportation situation requires. The loan 
is for 10 years, with interest at 4.75%. 


A September decree has changed the country's income tax structure. Among 
the innovations reported are a stamp tax for persons with an income in excess 
of 1,000 pesos, or with assets above 5,000 pesos. Added to the taxable income 
category are dividends and profits derived from corporations or concerns. The 
excess profits and income taxes have been consolidated; for incomes below 
12,000 pesos per annum, taxes are reduced. Incomes above the figure will be 
Subject to increased levies. Exemptions have been raised to 2,500 pesos per 
person, 5,000 on joint declarations, and 1,000 pesos for each dependent. 
Corporation taxes have been reduced, but the base of taxable units has been 
broadened. It is expected that additional revenues of $18 million will be 
secured by the new taxes. 


ECUADOR 


Representatives of the Unién Nacional de Periodistas (U.N.P.), and of the 
nation's newspapers attended a series of public deliberations in September for 
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the purpose of inducing legislators to oppose a newspaper law being drafted 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The law, containing 51 articles, was severly 
criticized at the gathering because of restrictions it would impose upon the 
press. These restrictions involve coercive measures, sanctions, and fines 
against newspapers, printing presses, printers, and journalists who violate 
official press regulations. The opposition to the legislation appears to be 
widespread in all sectors of the press and public, except for the closest 
supporters of the government in the legislature, and the newspaper Combate. 
Leading the opposition was the Radical Liberal party, which urged the country 
to look with sympathy upon the campaign of the U.N.P. because of its defense 
of free speech. 


The news that Carlos Guevara Moreno, former mayor of Guayaquil, intended 
to return to the city on September 12 from his involuntary exile in Peru 
precipitated considerable excitement in that coastal city. It is understood 
that the Ecuadorean Government prevailed upon Panagra to cancel Guevara 
Moreno's plane reservation from Lima. The non-arrival of their leader was 
inspiration enough for the cefepistas (Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares) to 
clash with law-enforcement agents in the city. One death is reported to have 
resulted. Meanwhile, the police confiscated the current edition of the semi- 
monthly magazine Ahora, because it printed a picture of Guevara Moreno and 
his wife taken while the two were en route to prison on July 15, 1952. 
Interviewed about the Guevara Moreno question, President Velasco Ibarra 
recently stated that, since the nation's economy is recovering and public 
order is being restored, he did not feel that he could allow the vanity of 
one man to start unrest again. It may be noted that Senora Norma Descalzi de 
Guevara returned in September to Ecuador from a brief visit with her exiled 
husband and was arrested, presumably for violating an order of exile. Although 
She had been detained by the government, she has been allowed to return to her 
Guayaquil home where a constant watch over her activities is being maintained. 


In a long session on September 19, the Ecuadorean congress voted 73 to 
15 against a motion to censure the government for closing the opposition 
newspapers, La Nacién and La Hora (H.A.R., VI: 4). The minority alleged that 
the government's treatment of the newspapers was in violation of the consti- 
tution. Expressing the administration's view, Interior Minister Camilo Ponce 
Enriquez told congress that the suppression was intended to preserve public 
order because the government believed that the papers were inciting to 
rebellion. 


The government announced the signing on August 22 of a three-year trade | 
agreement with Argentina. The latter will exchange $1 million worth of wheat ; 
and $300 ,000 worth of flour annually for Ecuadorean petroleum and sulfur. An 
August 1 commercial agreement with the West German Republic will become 
effective October 1, 1953. The pact grants most-favored-nation treatment; and 
to facilitate exchange, payments will be made from the non-interest-bearing 
credit of $2 million made available by the United States. The agreement will 
be in effect for one year; it may be extended for one-year periods unless 
Cancelled by one of the contracting parties three months before the expiration 
date. Ecuador will export a long list of agricultural and manufactured 
products that can be increased or amended at any time. A few of the products 
include bananas and banana flour; cacao products; butter; grains and fruits, 
and their products; coffee; tobacco; hardwoods; beans, seeds and nuts native 


to Ecuador; rubber; pyrites; hats; kapok; hides and skins. 
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The Ecuadorean Government has launched an all-out drive against the 
syndicalistic and communal organizations of the Indians. News of the murder 
of several workers who lived in the sierras has reached the public ear. It 
is said that in Galte, Leito and La Merced there have been a total of 10 
deaths allegedly caused by these groups. The allegations have raised hasty 
protests,--the dead were found with bullet holes in them, and the Indians 
never carry firearms. Not only relatives and friends, but pregnant women and 
women with small children were jailed for the death of three Indians. The 
jailed Indians assert that they have done nothing, but ask that they not be 
thrown off their huasipungos or parcels of land that were given to them to 
cultivate. Being ejected from the land would deprive them of the right to 
graze their flocks in the rear of the larger ranches, which in turn binds 
them to four days of work with payment of from 25¢ to 50¢. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


President Manuel Odria returned to Lima on September 1 following a short 
but significant visit with Brazilian chief-of-state Getulio Vargas 
(H.A.R., VI: 8). Limenos, enjoying a half holiday in honor of their 
President's return, swarmed to the government buildings to hear Odria's first 
address to the Peruvian public concerning his conferences in Brazil. 


Reaction to Odria's visit has been varied. Some observers regard it as 
a move to counter the efforts of Argentine President Perdén, who plans to 
establish a regional bloc with Chile, and probably hopes to revive the A.B.C. 
(Argentina, Brazil, and Chile). Presidents Odrfa and Vargas both spoke 
strongly against any such threat to continental. unity and reaffirmed their 
support of American solidarity through the Organization of American States 
(O.A.S.) and the Pan American movement. The New York Herald Tribune placed 
the greatest emphasis on the proposed treaty for joint development of the 
Amazon region. The proposal includes a possible collaboration to exploit 
petroleum resources in the Montana (the eastern piedmont of the Andes), an 
area already under development in Feru. The proposal could have great 
Significance if Brazil were to gain access to Peruvian oil. 


On September 20, under the stimulus of the Odria visit to Brazil, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies belatedly approved an agreement, signed in 
1945, which brings Peru and Brazil into closer cultural contact. The agree- 
ment authorizes the exchange of scholars and professors between the two 
countries and offers 10 professional and academic exchange scholarships. A 
few days later, congress voted to install in the congressional chamber a 
plaque with the full text of a "declaration of policy" between the two 
countries and to send a duplicate plaque to the Brazilian congress. 


Peru's diplomatic misunderstandings with neighboring Ecuador, stemming 
from several border incidents within the last few months (H.A.R., VI: 2 & 3), 
remain unsettled. Ecuador has made no move to answer the Peruvian invitation 
for a reciprocal visit to the border (H.A.R., VI: 6); but when Brazil, as a 
guarantor of the Rio de Janeiro Protocol, relayed the invitation to Ecuadorean 
Ambassador to the United States José R. Chiriboga, Ecuador chose to regard the 
proposal as Brazilian and agreed to send representatives to a mixed commission 
for study of the problem. Peru immediately protested, and Brazil issued a 
note affirming that the invitation had been originated by Peru. 
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The production of crude oil reached a total of 16.4 million barrels in 
1952. This annual production of 16 million barrels is small in comparison 
with Venezuela's annual production of 600 million barrels. This year produc- 
tion has increased by some 5,000 barrels monthly, an indication that the 
recent petroleum law (H.A.R., V: 10) is having some success. The Douglas 
Oil Company of California has acquired 1,000 acres of proved oil land in the 
Talara region and has signed an agreement with the Lobitos Oil Fields, Ltd. 
granting two-thirds interest in Lobitos' tidelands concessions. Further 
concessions, amounting to 300,000 acres in the Talara district, have been 
granted to the Peruvian Pacific Petroleum Company for exploration and 
exploitation. The company has also applied for concessions amounting to 2.4 
million acres in eastern Peru. A group of European capitalists has formed a 
society, "Helios, S.A.", to establish a plant for the refining of petroleum 
products in Callao. The plant will be completed within two years and will 
produce from 8,000 to 10,000 tons of paraffin and from 18,000 to 20,000 tons 
of gasoline annually. 


Since the end of 1952 the Peruvian sol has dropped slowly in value, from 
a rate of 15.6 soles to the dollar to the present rate of 17.9. Although the 
inflation is not yet critical, the Lima chamber of commerce has demanded that 
the Government institute economy measures and reduce the currency issue. The 
chamber of commerce, blaming the situation on unwise and excessive spending, 
has asked the government to limit imports to absolute necessities. 


During 1952, Peru received $1.3 million from the International Bank to 
purchase farm machinery. Peru's most pressing debt is a loan received from 
the United States for defense purposes during World War II. Peru is the only 
Latin American country which has failed to complete payment of this debt, but 
studies are now in progress to determine the best way to liquidate the out- 
standing balance of $2,970,741. 


U.S. multimillionaire R.T. Le Tourneau might again have to delay his 
plans to develop the Peruvian Montana region (H.A.R., VI: 7). The Consortium 
of Catholic Engineers accused Le Tourneau of planning Protestant proselyting 
among the Indians of the area. However, the Peruvian people fully realize the 
importance of developing the eastern part of the country, and several other 
projects are in progress. Early in October, 60 families will settle in a new 
town, Watziroque, 160 miles northeast of Lima, to provide a nucleus for the 
many small coffee plantations in that region. An area northwest of Cuzco will 
become the location of a new colony comprised of 25 Peruvian and 25 Italian 
families. 


BOLIVIA 


Under the agrarian reform program inaugurated last month (H.A.R., VI: 8), 
the Bolivian Government decreed the expropriation of 35 farming properties. 
The land will be distributed among mining workers in Oruro, Cochabamba, Potosf, 
and Chuquisaca. However, this step came too late to prevent impatient Indians 
from storming towns before the government was able to complete the proper 
division of the land. Furthermore, the economic crisis which the program is 
intended to solve took a turn for the worse when the laborers, freed from 
supervision, refused to work. New crops have not been planted, and observers 
fear a severe food shortage next year. Nevertheless, Bolivians still feel that 
the new program will speed economic recovery. They are particularly hopeful 
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that the system of latifundia will be completely abolished, thus allowing 
more scientific utilization of the land; however, the experience of other 
countries shows that the parcelling out of large estates is no guarantee of 


this. 


Despite the efforts of Paz Estenssoro's police and of lator leader Juan 
Lechin's "militia", opposition to the government continues. The most 
effective opposition propaganda is distributed by the Falange Socialista, 
which directs clandestine radio stations and newspapers from a hiding place 
in La Paz. The government has added a new name to its list of political 
prisoners; it noted pro-American Héctor Ormachea Zalles, president of the 
Mortgage Bank, leader of the Liberal Party, and former rector of La Paz 
University was arrested without explanation. 


President Victor Paz Estenssoro is taking steps to alleviate the 
country's acute financial crisis. In reply to a demand from Bolivian labor 
leaders that the freezing of wages and salaries be ended, Paz Estenssoro 
stated that new pay increases would be inflationary and thus thwart his 
efforts toward an economic stabilization. The dollar is now worth 700 
bolivianos as compared with 190 when Paz Estenssoro came to power in April 
1952. A few days later, several judges of the tribunals of justice went on 
strike to protest the government's rejection of their demands for higher 
wages. Although the president of the supreme court condemned their attitude, 
the judges have not, to date, returned to their offices. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation of the U.S. and the Bolivian 
Mining Corporation signed a contract providing for the sale of 10,000 tons of 
tin from the expropriated Patino, Aramayo, and Hochschild mines. The United 
States agreed to purchase the tin at New York market prices (83¢ per lb.) and 
to guarantee a minimum future price of 80¢ per lb. The State Department is 
pursuing a two-point policy: to secure compensation, principally for stock- 
holders in the Patino mines, and to check Bolivia's movement into the Soviet 
orbit. Transportation of ore shipments to the refinery at Texas City, Texas, 
began September 28. ‘The U.S. plans to add to its stockpile of the strategic 
ore in order to help Bolivia relieve its critical economic situation. Leftist 
Minister of Mines Juan Lechin injected an ominous note when he stated that 
“we in Bolivia are anti-imperialist, but, in order to subsist, must avail 
ourselves of imperialist countries.” 


Bolivian representatives spent the month conferring with diplomats from 
neighboring countries concerning border policy. President Perén of Argentina 
and Bolivia's Paz Estenssoro signed a free exchange treaty whereby Bolivians 
living near the border may import foodstuffs and essential articles free of 
duty and trade regulations. These imports will be taxed in Argentina in the 
Same manner as Argentine domestic goods; Perén will set maximum quarterly 
totals according to the size of the Bolivian town which is importing. The 
Ambassador from Paraguay, Wenceslao Benitez, commended the Bolivian government 
for its agrarian reform program and expressed the hope that the frontier 
between Bolivia and Paraguay might be “economically eliminated." 


A meeting between President Paz Estenssoro and Brazilian President 
Getulio Vargas is scheduled to take place in Santa Cruz on December 18. The 
two presidents will attend festivities honoring the completion, as far as 
Santa Cruz, of the "road to riches" railway. This railroad is a continuation 
of the Santos-to-Corumba line and will eventually connect with the La Paz 
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railway at Cochabamba. The line has been called the "road to riches" since it 
will pass through Bolivian petroleum fields which will be jointly exploited by 
Brazil and Bolivia, beginning in August 1954. After the ceremonies in Santa 
Cruz, Vargas and Paz Estenssoro will continue on to La Paz to discuss commer- 
cial interchange between the two countries. Bolivia's transportation system 
will undergo further improvement within the next three months with the 
establishment of a regular air flight between La Paz and Arica, Chile, which 
are already linked by Panagra. The flight, a service of Lloyd Aéreo de 
Bolivia, will furnish a 45-minute connection between the two cities. 


CHILE 


On September 21, representatives from Chile and the U.S. began negotia- 
tions to settle the problem of Chile's 84,000-ton copper surplus. The supply 
was built up when Chile refused to cut its 3644 per-lb. copper price, although 
the world market price had dropped to 30¢ per lb. (H.A.R., VI: 8). Earlier 
in the month, the U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization set its terms. Defense 
Chairman Arthur Flemming declared that the State Department will insist on 
assurance that Chilean taxes on the Anaconda and Kennecott copper mines will 
be no greater than those charged to other capital investments. Authorities 
feared that Chile would threaten to sell to Iron Curtain countries in order to 
speed the negotiations, but the Banco Central, the Chilean government agency 
which controls copper prices, stated that Chile would not sell strategic 
materials to the U.S.S.R. or its satellites. The U.S. purchase of the copper 
backlog would add $50 million to the Chilean treasury. 


Interested members: of Chile's two most important political parties, the 
Agrario Laborista and the Socialista Popular, have intimated that the cabinet 
is about to be reorganized again. However, any changes in government 
structure will probably be suspended until after the October 4 senatorial 
elections in Santiago, when voters elect a senator to take the place vacated 
by Marfa de la Cruz (II.A.R., VI: 8). On September 14, Roberto Flores of 
the Socialist2 Tonuler Party won the election in Chanaral and Copiapé (Atacama) , 
thus preserving Ibanista control of the chamber of deputies. The chamber now 
consists of 74 government supporters and 73 opposition members. 


President Ibanez indicated that he plans a constitutional amendment to 
create the office of Vice-President of the Republic. The Constitution now 
provides that the Minister of the Interior take over in the event that the 
President should die. If a Vice-Presidency were created, the President would 
have the right to appoint a person to fill the position until a candidate could 
be selected by direct popular vote in the 1958 Presidential elections. 
Observers believe that Ibanez might select for the new post the President of 
the Senate, Fernando Alessandri, son of ex-President Arturo Alessandri. 


The greater part of the special powers granted to Ibanez in order to curb 
the inflationary situation (H.A.R., VI: 1) expired August 5. Most of the 
executive decrees were designed to reform and reorganize government departments. 
The President created the Corporacién Nacional de Inversiones de Previsidén 
(C.N.I.) to deal with food shortages and inadequate housing. The C.N.I..has 
been engaged in slum clearance projects, agricultural reforms, and schemes to 
raise the standard of living of the workers. Recently C.N.I. President Oscar 
Jiménez announced plans for a Chilean-German society for colonization of 
undeveloped areas. According to the plans, German agricultural workers are to 
be encouraged to settle the uncultivated lands of Southern Chile. 
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Because of inflation, there has been considerable difficulty in raising 
capital in Chile. The government has established the Banco del Estado to 
handle all financial problems and to supervise credit dealings. A new series 
of bonds was issued September 1. The value of the bonds will be adjustable 
each year in order to cover capital loss caused by inflation. Two types of 
bonds are being distributed: one to encourage the growth of agricultural 
production, and the other to raise funds for the construction of low-cost 
housing projects. Interest on the bonds is tax free. 


The indictment of Alfredo Silva Carvallo, editor of La Union of 
Valparaiso, has called forth a roar of protest from the combined opposition 
parties in Congress and the Inter-American Press Association. Editor Silva 
was accused of publishing speeches which criticized the Chilean government. 
Minister of the Interior Oswaldo Koch angrily called all pro%ests "unwarranted 
meddling". According to Koch, La Unién quoted libelous attacks which several 
congressmen had made concerning the President and the Cabinet. El Mercurio, 
which incidentally just celebrated its 126th birthday, was careful to omit all 
passages of the speeches which were injurious to the government. 


A resurging wave of strikes has broken over Northern Chile. Some 10,000 
nitrate workers left their jobs in the Anglo-Lautaro Company's fields in 
Antofagasta. Alleged acts of sabotage caused the government to decree a 
"state of emergency" in the area. The striking nitrate workers demanded 10 
times the amount of pay which the company offered. Miners in the Portrerillos 
copper plant (owned by an Anaconda subsidiary) threatened to strike unless the 
employers offered a 70% raise in salary and additional social security benefits. 


On September 1, Arica became a free port. The Treaty of AncSn, which 
ended the 1879 War of the Pacific, gave Bolivia the right of free entry through 
the port of Arica and the use of the Arica-La Paz Railway. Now, ships, air- 
planes, and land vehicles from other countries may enter the port freely with 
their cargo exempt from customs duties. Income taxes and real estate taxes 
affecting the profits and property of new industries in the free trade zone 


have been suspended for e period of 15 years. 


Chile celebrated its 143rd birthday on September 18. The Chilean Inde- 
pendence Day commemorates the formation of a revolutionary junta by Bernardo 
O'Higgins in 1810. José Figueres, President-elect of Costa Rica, arrived in 


Santiago in time to participate in the celebrations. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


President Perén has expressed delight over his country's spectacular 
agricultural recovery, but continues to be concerned with boosting industrial 
production. He made a speech in September urging workers to apply themselves 
more conscientiously and efficiently so that the present standard of living in 
the country could be doubled. Recalling that the second Five-Year Plan 
initiated in January (H.A.R., VI: 1) is expected to achieve further industri- 
alization, he declared that the greatness of a country could be gauged by the 
success of its industry and not by its agriculture and cattle raising, even 
though these were necessary to supply the nation with what it needs to live. 
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To help feed its growing industry, Argentina continues to find new fuel 
reserves, but never enough to erase its heavy deficiency in this commodity. 
At the present time, a $500,000 daily drain in foreign exchange is necessary 
for fuel imports, since domestic production meets only 40% of the country's 
requirements. Representatives of two large American oil corporations, who 
have recently toured Argeritina's oil-producing areas, were convinced the 
nation had enough reserves to meet its needs if properly exploited. 
Beginning next January, the government intends to invest approximately $280 
million under the second Five-Year Plan to try to increase petroleum produc- 
tion from 3.5 million to 6 million tons by 1957. Among the areas to be 
further developed are some in the province of Salta, where 70 new wells are 
to be drilled. There are attempts to interest British and American oil 
companies in making large-scale investments for exploitation of the nation's 
petroleum resources. In the face of complaints made by foreign capital 
investors against certain "limitations" in the recent law (H.A.R., VI: 7 & 8) 
allowing them to earn only 8% profit remittances, the government has decided 
to consider what is believed by some observers to be a more realistic 
approach. One project being considered would make profit limitations more 
elastic and dependent upon the risks involved in the particular investment. 


Among some of the industrial developments proposed by the second 
Five-Year Plan, is the government scheme to build 500 Diesel motors, 500 
electric generators and 40 cars for the subway of the city of Buenos Aires. 


It also plans to complete a series of three floating drydocks designed to 
serve the merchant fleet. The first floating drydock is well under construc- 


tion at the port of San Fernando, on the River Plate five miles from the 
capital. This unit will be able to handle ships of up to 12,000 tons, will 
have its own electric plant powered by two 480-hp. Diesel motors, and will be 


able to raise a ship in two hours with the aid of its powerful centrifugal 
water pumps. 


President Perén visited Cérdoba during September to witness the inaugural 
flight of the first entirely Argentine-made airplane, the I.A.-35 
(H.A.R., VI: 8). He also inspected 250 new "Justicialista"” cars and the jet 
planes "Pulque I" and "Pulque II," all manufactured in the State Aeronautical 
and Mechanical Industries (IAME) in Cérdoba. Meanwhile, Professor Kurt Tank, 
German technical aircraft adviser to the Argentine Government, says he has 
designed for Argentina a new four-engined jet-propelled aircraft weighing 50 
tons, with a 580 m.p.h. cruising speed, a 3,100-mile range, and accommodatirg 
ho passengers. The plane is to have Rolls-Royce Avon engines and is expected 


to be in production in three years. 


A large deposit of high-grade uranium has been discovered in the mines 
of Cara-Vivi in the northern province of La Rioja. This deposit is the third 
to be discovered since 1947. The other two were found in the provinces of 


Mendoza and Catamarca in 1947 and 1949 respectively. 


In spite of Perén's repeated emphasis on industrialization, it will be 
recalled that the second Five-Year Plan is being aimed primarily at agricul- 
tural recovery and development (H.A.R., VI: 1). To accomplish such a 
recovery, the government has been allowing farmers much higher profits on 
their produce than under the first Five-Year Plan; as a result of this and of 
depressed grain prices on the international market, the government has 
Sustained huge losses in grain sales during the past year. I.A.P.I. (The 
Argentine Institute for Trade Promotion), which has been the official selling 
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agency for the nation's production, has paid farmers 50% more than it has 

been able to recover on its grain sales abroad. Perdén suggested in September 
that farmers were thus being repaid for the years following World War II in 
which they received a low remuneration in relation to international prices. 
However, he declared that the present situation could not continue, and 
announced that his regime expected to hand over the marketing of the country's 
cereal crops to agricultural cooperatives. He called upon all the agricul- 
tural workers of the country to unite into cooperatives, "the institutions of 
Argentina's agricultural future," so that they would be the "proprietors of 
their own production.” Farm cooperatives in Argentina have 200,000 members 


at present. 


Trade statistics reveal a steady rise in the value of Argentine exports 
from 304 million pesos in June 1952, and 489 million pesos in January 1953, 
to 730 million pesos in June of this year. The monthly value of imports rose 
more slowly from 362 million pesos in January to 461 pesos in June, which was 
much lower than the corresponding figure of 645 million pesos for June 1952. 
As a result of this, the balance of trade has become increasingly more favor- 
able to Argentina, whereas in the first half of 1952 there was a succession of 
deficits. Germany continues to be the main supplier of Argentina's imports, 
while the U.S. is still Argentina's main customer. 


As it has for a number of years, it appears that the Argentine Government 
may have over-estimated the amount of beef it will be able to ship to Great 
Britain. It contracted in December 1952 (H.A.R., V: 12) to export to 
Britain 162,000 tons of chilled and frozen beef during 1953, but shipments 
have been lagging considerably. It is expected that by the end of October 
only 77,000 tons will have been delivered, leaving 85,000 tons to be sent 
during November and December. Fulfillment of the contract is thus considered 
an impossibility in the face of the present situation. Current deliveries of 
beef cattle to the Buenos Aires slaughterhouses are 40% below the 1949-1952 
average. Meantime, the government continues seeking a reduction in the 
national consumption of beef by trying to persuade Argentines to eat more 
fish. The government declared a "National Fish Week" during which fish was 
distributed free to the public. It also decreed the continuation of meatless 


Fridays for Argentines. 


Argentina has protested against the T¢é-per-l1b. duty on wool suggested by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture as one means to protect the U.S. sheep- 
growing industry. The protest states that this new restriction would have 
"serious implications" for the Argentina's wool trade and eventually would 
affect economic relations with the U.S. Argentina and Uruguay supply most of 
this country's wool imports. César A. Bunge, economic relations counselor of 
the Argentine Embassy, declared at a Tariff Commission hearing in Washington 
that such an act would contradict the U.S. position of free trade in a free 
world, and that it would sound the voice of alarm to a world tired of 
"fruitless" promises anddeclarations by the U.S. Most U.S. wool growers and 
wool-growing organizations approved the proposed tariff, but U.S. manufacturers, 
concerned lest the wool tariff should keep Argentina from earning enough 
dollars to buy American goods, objected. They recommended instead a raise in 
duties on woolen manufactured items, at the same time expressing their doubts 
as to whether high tariffs on wool would insure stable prices for that 


commodity. 
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According to reports on the international grain trade, Argentina this 
month sold 520,000 bushels of corn and 360,000 bushels of rye to Sweden and 
400,000 bushels of barley to scattered destinations in Europe. At the end of 
August the country had a carry-over of 110 million bushels of wheat, the 
largest in recent years. The wheat crop which will be harvested beginning in 
December is expected to be above average. 


Under an Argentine-Peruvian commercial pact contracted in September, 
Argentina has agreed to ship to Peru $4.5 million worth of beef, $4 million in 
wheat and $0.8 million in mutton; it will import from Peru $3 million in 
petroleum, $1.3 million in anthracite coal, and $7.4 million in copper. The 
$2.4 million balance in favor of Argentina will be used to amortize Peru's 
$18.5 million debt outstanding for previous food shipments. Incidentally, the 
Peruvian Government has awarded Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Jerénimo Remorino the Gran Cruz de la Orden del Sol, Peru's highest distinc- 
tion, for his efforts toward improving relations between Argentina and Peru. 


A special system of border trade with Bolivia has been established 
whereby foodstuffs and other essential goods for the use of Bolivians living 
close to the Argentine border may be exported free of the exchange and trade 
control regulations which generally apply to exports moving to other areas of 
Bolivia and to other countries. In order to assure the proper operation of 
this limited system of "free" border trade, the Argentine customs authorities 
are to set quarterly maximum totals for each export item in proportion to the 
size of the population of the neighboring Bolivian towns. Trade conducted 
under this arrangement is to be settled in Argentine pesos, and the goods 
exported will be taxed at the same rate as any Argentine domestic transaction. 


On September 29, President Perén left Buenos Aires together with Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Jerénimo Remorino for the Paraguayan capital on a state 
visit to repay one Perén had previously received from Paraguayan President 
Chaves two years ago. Their visit was to last till October 6. 


Argentina and Brazil have solved the three-months-old dispute concerning 
the illegal re-export of coffee sent from Brazil to Buenos Aires. Both 
countries have agreed that neither was to blame for the incident. The mis- 
understanding occurred when a load of coffee purchased by Argentina from 
Brazil at a preferential rate of exchange was stopped in Montevideo by an 
unidentified organization which re-exported it to the U.S. Argentina declared 
that it never received the shipment, and that it had nothing to do with the 
illegal operation. 


President-elect José Figueres of Costa Rica, who is on a South American 
tour, recently visited President Perdén at the Casa Rosada. On a later 
occasion, Figueres, who earlier in the month had expressed words of admiration 
for presidents Paz Estenssoro of Bolivia and Ibanez of Chile praised the 
efforts of the Argentine President toward realizing closer economic relations 
between the countries of this hemisphere, such as by means of the Argentine- 
Chilean and Argentine-Paraguayan economic union pacts. 


President Perén declared in September that he was satisfied with the 
tendency of the opposition parties of the country to become more constructive. 
He stated that his party was an "adversary" rather than an "enemy" of the 
opposition parties, and implied that he would accept the collaboration of 
opposition leaders who would be willing to work in common for the greatness and 


welfare of the nation. Later in the month, the President sent a bill to the 
Senate recommending amnesty to all political offenders. 


Meanwhile, the Socialist newspaper La Vanguardia has reappeared for the 
first time in two years, under the direction of the newly-formed wing of the 
Socialist Party, called the Socialist Movement. This faction of the party, 
which Perén now refers to as the "loyal opposition," is headed by ex-deputy 
Enrique Dickmann, who came to friendly terms with the Peronist government last 
year (H.A.R., V: 2). The first edition of La Vanguardia published a con- 
siderable amount of news on the work of the present government, and praised 


President Perédn and his regime. 


URUGUAY 


Despite the expectation of local authorities that the majority of 
industries in Montevideo would be stepped on September 12 by a general strike 
of several labor unions, the day passed with virtually no sign of interruption 
in business. The trouble started when the Funsa tire factory refused to 
rehire two workers who had been dismissed for neglect. Several independent 
unions declared a 24-hour "sympathy" strike in support of the Funsa workers. 
Transport workers and employees of newspapers, restaurants, bars, theaters 
and movies were among the groups scheduled to stop work; however, only a small 
portion of them carried out their plans. By the end of September, the 2,000 
workers of the Funsa plant had been on strike for more than a month. Further- 
more, on September 21, a general strike involving nearly 11,000 railroad 
workers paralyzed the Uruguayan train services for 24 hours. They had 
demanded pay increases averaging an equivalent of $21 per month. 


Juan Perén announced in September that a tourist card would be the only 
document required of Uruguayans who wanted to visit Buenos Aires to see their 
fellow countryman, Dagomar Martinez, box Archie Moore. However, two days 
later, the Uruguayan Congress passed a bill requiring all persons entering or 
leaving the country to have a legal passport; six days later, steamship and 
air companies announced that an Argentine visa would be necessary for all 
desiring to enter the Argentine capital. This move on the part of Uruguay is 
obviously in retaliation for restrictions placed by the Argentine Government 
for many years on the transit of Argentine citizens to Uruguay; these restric- 
tions have caused great prejudice to the latter's tourist trade. 


During the last week of September, President Eisenhower appointed 
Dempster MacIntosh of Philadelphia as Ambassador to Uruguay to succeed Edward 
L. Roddan. MacIntosh, a foreign trade expert, served for the past 10 years as 
director of the foreign activities of the Philco Corporation and its 
affiliates. Before his association with Philco, he was for 20 years Vice- 
President of the American Steel Export Company. With 30 years in the foreign 
trade field, MacIntosh has traveled extensively and is familiar with the 
entire Latin American area, having worked for long periods in Argentina and 
Brazil. The question is whether this business man has enough understanding of 


Uruguayan democracy to appreciate the delicacy of his mission. 


The Armour Foundation of Chicago, which engages in scientific investiga- 
tion, has signed a contract with the Uruguayan government for a technological 
study of that country. The first-hand observation necessary for the study will 


be carried out on a six-week tour by F.P. Collier, director of the 
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international department of the Armour Foundation, I.D. Canton, head of the 
Latin American section of the international department, and L.C. Kinney, 
vice-chairman of the chemical and engineering department. Armour has 
previously completed similar programs in Argentina, Mexico and El Salvador. 
Presumably this survey will complement the study of Uruguayan agricultural 
economy made two years ago by the World Bank. 


Ex-Minister of Foreign Relations Alberto Dominguez Campora has been 
appointed the new head of Uruguay's delegation in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Also appointed to the delegation were Alberto D. Ibarra, 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Relations, and two senators, Julio César Vignale 
and Isabel Pinto de Vidal. 


Jan Galewicz, former Polish Consul General in New York, who broke with 
the Communist party and fled to Latin America last June, was recently located 
in Montevideo. His wife revealed that he plans to live there with her and 
their two children. It is believed that other members of the Polish diploma- 
tic corps have taken up residence in other parts of Latin America. 


After the first five months of 1953, Uruguay had a favorable foreign 
trade balance of more than $50 million, according to a report of the Finance 
Ministry early in September. There were exports amounting to $123,461,470 as 
against imports of $72,094,037. 


PARAGUAY 


On September 5, President Federico Chaves greeted the delegates of the 
21 American republics at the opening session in Asuncién of the Ninth Annual 
General Assembly of the Inter-American Commission of Women. Also in attendance 
at this conference were several observers from various related international 
organizations. The United States delegate to the Conference was Mrs. Floyd 
Lee, reportedly well-known in the educational affairs of the state of 
New Mexico. Mrs. Lee succeeds Miss Mary Cannon, delegate since 1944, who is 
now Chief of the International Division of the Women's Bureau in the Department 
of Labor. The highlight of the 1953 Conference will be the election of new 
officers for the 1953-1957 term. Presently in office are Amalia de Castillo 
Ledén of Mexico, president, and Marfa Piedra Postillo de Levi of Ecuador, 
vice-president. 


The basic function of the Inter-American Commission of Women is "to work 
for the extension of civil, political, economic and social rights to the women 
of America; to study their problems and propose means of solving them." The 
Commission was created in 1928 following a resolution of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. It was established on a permanent 
basis in 1938 by the Eighth Conference held in Lima, Peru, and was declared by 
the Ninth Conference held in Bogota, Colombia in 1948 to be a permanent entity 
attached to the Organization of American States. An assessment of the actual 
achievements of this commission is a desideratum. 


The Bank of Paraguay recently announced easier credit regulations as a 
means of promoting agriculture. Credit will be extended either in cash or in 
the form of agricultural equipment. Credit in cash will be given, according to 
the area under cultivation, for the clearing of land, ploughing, sowing, and 
harvesting. Under the second type of credit, the beneficiary will be supplied 
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by the Bank of Paraguay with equipment and implements. All independent 
farmers will qualify for this program except those already indebted to the 
Institute of Supervised Agricultural Credit, a government-owned credit 
institution. 


On September 16, a 20% increase on all salaries and wages was ordered by 
the government. The increase was the second since May 1, when a 30% raise 
was ordered. 


BRAZIL 


The political situation and economic conditions in Brazil are in a state 
of ferment. It will be months before the efficacy of Finance Minister Aranha's 
policies can be evaluated. In the meantime, unrest and discontent have been 
sweeping the country. Student demonstrations set off by the murder of 
journalist Gurgel in Goids (H.A.R., VI: 8) resulted in police violence and a 
subsequent students' general strike throughout Brazil. 


In Recife there was a strike of dock and tug-boat operators, the com- 
plaint being that the workers had not been given a pay raise agreed upon 
recently in the federal capital. Reports that there was a Communist cell on 
each Brazilian merchant ship stimulated the ever-present fear of Communism in 
Brazil. A whimsical note was added by the appearance of counterfeit one- and 
two-cruzeiro coins which had a likeness of Communist leader Luiz Carlos Prestes 
on one side, and of a dove on the other. In the state of Sao Paulo, three 
policemen and a Communist were wounded when 15 Communist agitators tried to 
upset the proceedings of the first National Cotton Congress. These and 
Similar reports may be exaggerated enough to be termed "McCarthyism," while 
others may represent the work of government sympathizers trying to find 
scapegoats for the present difficulties in Brazil. However, it appears that 
Communists have infiltrated both the army and the government. 


A case being questioned from this point of view at present is Vargas' 
choice of Orlando Leite Ribeiro as the new Ambassador to Argentina. One of 
the Brazilian papers critical of the appointment says that Ribeiro's "leftist 
tendencies are notorious," and that, when Luiz Carlos Prestes was freed from 
prison by the amnesty of 1945, Ribeiro went directly to the prison to greet 
him. Furthermore, the paper continues, the replacement of an extreme nation- 
alist, outgoing Ambassador Batista Luzardo--of open Peronista sympathies-- by 
an extreme leftist, means that Brazil will continue to be served in Argentina 
by a man having interests not representative of the democratic sentiments of 
the people of Brazil. Although the absence of libel laws in Brazil makes it 
difficult to separate fact from fiction, there must be some foundation for this 
Charge. Considering the fact that Leite Ribeiro has had a long and outstanding 
diplomatic career, and that he was at the time of the appointment holding an 
important post in the foreign office, one would expect an immediate confirma- 
tion of the appointment by Congress. Instead, the latter proposed to require 
newly-appointed heads of foreign missions to be summoned before the foreign 
relations committee for questioning. In line with this proposal it was 
suggested that Orlando Leite Ribeiro and two other recent ambassadorial 
appointees be asked to appear. The appointments were approved subsequently. 


Even though the next presidential elections do not take place until 1955, 
parties and factions are beginning to jockey for position. Apparently, the 
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present tendency is to desert Vargas. Politicians seem disillusioned with 
him, while no one defends him against the accusation of permitting irregular 
financial transactions within his political family. Congress is still 
concerning itself with the transactions between Ultima Hora and the Bank of 
Brazil (H.A.R., VI: 7 & 8) and wished to call Vargas before a congressional 
committee to testify. It was found, however, that there is no constitutional 
authority which could require the President to appear. The Chamber of 
Deputies also wishes to investigate an alleged warning given by the Chief of 
Federal Police, Armando Morais Ancora, to Rio radio stations that they should 
moderate their attacks against the President. The stations were supposedly 
told they might be closed in accordance with a 1945 law authorizing this 
action in the case of "calumny or insults against the Fresident or his 
ministers". President Vargas, on the other hand, made a speech in September 
in which he maintained that negative criticism was a "sign of vitality" ina 
democracy and that he welcomed positive criticism by the press as a form of 
cooperation. 


Certain of the state governors are said to be aligning themselves against 
Vargas by defending the present constitution which would not permit Vargas to 
seek reelection. Among the governors are those of Sao Paulo, Pernambuco, 
Bahia, Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, and Mato Grosso. Minas Gerais Governor 
Juscelino Kubitschek has not identified himself with this group and may hope 
that Vargas will support him in the presidential race. Governor Lucas Garcez 
of Sao Paulo and Governor Etelvino Lins of Pernambuco are said to have 
selected General Canrobert Pereira da Costa for the presidency, with General 
Cordeiro de Farias as an alternate. 


Sao Paulo politics seem to indicate a trend at the moment. The present 
mayor of Sao Paulo, Janio Quadros, was a dark-horse elected in opposition to 
a coalition of the parties dominant in Rio government circles. This may 
indicate a popular demand for a complete change. Adhemar de Barros, head of 
the Partido Sociel Progressista (P.S.P.) appears to be losing influence. 
Governor Lucas Gareer broke completely with Adhemar de Barros, but even so 
rerused to resign as goverror of the state, saying that he was pledged to the 
people who had elected him and that he intended to carry out his duties 
honorably. There is a report that Sao Paulo Deputy Hugo Borghi is willing to 
cooperate with the Garcez government in exchange for 300 million cruzeiros 
which he wishes to have transferred from the rediscount section of the Bank of 
Brazil to the Banco Continental de Sao Paulo. 


Where labor will stand as the political forces line up, depends on 
whether workers' incomes keep up with inflation. The Union of Commercial 
Employees in Rio, about 90,000 in number, complain that the 36% wage increase 
granted several months ago (H.A.R., VI: 7) has not come through because of 
"employers' tactics". There is a concerted union drive demanding a price 
freeze to prevent further speculation. The unions are also waging a campaign 
against a projected law before Congress which would maintain a plurality of 
unions as against the unionist desire for a more unified hierarchy. Minister 
of Justice Tancredo Neves has appointed a committee to regulate the right of 
Striking in such a manner as to protect the public as well as the worker. It 
is also desired that injunctions of a political nature be eliminated. 


Brazil's economic crisis remains grave, but positive steps are being taken 
to arrest inflation and correct the serious exchange difficulties. Finance 
Minister Oswaldo Aranha tackled the problem courageously in a speech in which 
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he outlined the policies which Brazil will follow, namely: reduce the volume 
of government expenditures for goods and services abroad, cut down on less 
vital public works, slow down industrialization, restrain private expansion so 
as to channel productive energy to retarded areas, pay off debts abroad and 
control imports rigorously, stabilize the cruzeiro, lower the cost of living 
and maintain employment. Taxes will have to be increased to cover the 
expected budgetary deficits this year and next. Although the opposition 
maintains that Aranha is long on talk and short on action, much has already 
been done to carry out these policies. Dollar purchases during the first half 
of 1953 were $190 million as against $472 million in 1952. Total exports were 
almost on a par with imports, that is, 11,070 million versus 11,040 million 
cruzeiros. With Aranha's announcement that there would be no devaluation of 
the ecruzeiro, it steadied from 45 to 38 to the dollar on the free market. The 
Finance Minister came out strongly against the free exchange bill which has 
been debated for some time in Congress. He maintained that it would cause 
foreign capital to return home rather than remain in Brazil. Congress decided 
to retain the system of import licenses for two more months. Another measure 
being urged by Aranha is that Congress place all imports on a letter-of-credit 
basis, thus giving the foreign exporter a guarantee and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment an accurate check on the flow of dollars northward. 


Meanwhile, the new exchange system already in force is expected to 
eliminate illegal export activities. Under-invoicing and down-grading of 
commodities were resorted to by exporters in an attempt to increase private 
dollar balances. The exporter must now show evidence that his transactions have 
been made at the official exchange rate on the basis of fixed prices before 
approval of his shipping invoice. The new legislation is also expected to 
reduce the great entanglement of red tape in which the Brazilian exporter has 
found himself in the past. Formerly it was necessary for the exporter to 
negotiate with exchange control officials the price of each shipment abroad. 
Now 16 products have been placed on a minimum price list by the Bank of Brazil: 
among these are coffee, Brazil nuts, cacao, hides, carnatba and ouricuri wax 
(both derivatives of paln trees), and oranges. This affords the exporter the 
possibility of a bonus: if he sells above the minimum price, he may keep the 
foreign exchange differential. A spokesman for the Brazilian Association of 
Machinery and Vehicle Importers urged the government to put purchasing back 
into the hands of the importers because government purchasers' disregard of 
guarantees and technical maintenance has resulted in the loss and gradual 


deterioration of quantities of valuable equipment. 


Apparently officials in Washington have confidence in Brazil's economic 
future. On a trip which José Maciel Filho, executive director of the Brazil- 
ian National Economic Development Bank, made to the U.S. he was able to obtain 
loans totalling $58 million. Forty million dollars came from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. A special loan of $18 million for 
tractors was negotiated with the Export-Import Bank of the U.S. To conclude 
the work of the Joint Brazil-U.S. Commission for Economic Development, $42.8 
million in dollar loans and $120 million in local funds have been allocated for 
additional projects. The greater part is to continue rehabilitation of Brazil's 
obsolete railway system and improve sea and river transport facilities. These 
sums are in addition to the $387.4 millions in loans and $700 million in local 
funds already allocated and under study by the World Bank and Export-Import 


Bank. 
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The recently-signed economic pact with France calls for the export to 
that country of $135 million in Brazilian agricultural products. France in 
turn will ship $128 million in steel mill products, cars, and agricultural 
equipment. Perhaps French perfume, of which Brazil is the chief foreign 
market, should be included in the list of imports. Brazil and Germany 
intend to set up a mixed commission in Rio to study Brazil's heavy equipment 
needs in the fields of power, agriculture, and transportation. An increase 
from $115 to $140 million in the annual interchange between the two 
countries has been planned. Trade agreements with Spain and Portugal have 
been extended to December 31. The accords with the Czech and Greek govern- 
ments are also under study for possible revision. An order for the con- 
struction of two freighters of 4,200 tons each has been placed with Japanese 


shipyards. 


Joao Alberto Lins de Barros, chief of the economic department of the 
Itamaraty, went to Geneva in September to attend the International Tariff 
Conference. Later he planned to visit the nations behind the Iron Curtain, 
saying that Hungary, Rumania, and East Germany were great users of coffee. 
It is difficult to understand where Brazil expects to obtain coffee for 
these countries since it is now unable to supply the U.S. market. The 
government is being "needled," however, by Communist, and other, anti-Yankee 
elements, who use the example of the British trade with Communist China as 
an argument for pushing trade behind the Iron Curtain. 


it is this same element, plus the ardent nationalists, who are respon- 
sible for the passage of the controversial Petrobrés oil bill (H.A.R., VI: 6). 
The bill was passed by the Chamber of Deputies after the Chamber had rejected 
the Senate amendments which would have made the bill less nationalistic and 
more workable. The bill as originally proposed by Vargas in 1951 would have 
permitted foreign capital to take part in Brazilian oil development. As it 
was passed, it was a Communist victory. The government will allocate $500 
million for the production, transport, and refining of petroleum. The bill 
provides that there will be no foreign participation of any kind in the 
government-controlled corporation to be known as Brazilian Petroleum, Inc.-- 
Petrobras. The company will be owned jointly by the government and private 
Brazilian capital. Petrobras will have a monopoly on all oil exploration 
and development in Brazil, while private oil companies now operating there, 
many of them foreign, will not be able to expand their facilities without 
its participation. Petrobras elso will have authority to participate in the 
development of Bolivian oil fields. Additional authority is given in this 
bill to compel Brazilian car owners to become Petrobras stockholders if it is 


deemed necessary. 


The passage of this bill will undoubtedly handicap Brazil's development. 
Brazil has neither the technical nor financial wherewithal to expand its own 
oil industry on a large scale. One-third of Brazil's dollar earnings, 
approximately $200 million annually, are dissipated on oil imports, thus 
limiting importation of other essentials. Oil importation has been curtailed 
somewhat, even though oil is so vital to Brazil's growing transportation 
system and to the mechanization of its agriculture. The oil fields in Bahia 
state, plus a very small field in southern Brazil, have a known reserve of TS) 
million barrels. The annual production of crude oil increased from 340 ,000 
barrels in 1951 to 750,000 barrels in 1952. This production of about 2,000 
barrels daily has provided less than 2% of the 110,000 barrels needed daily 
in Brazil. Even at this rate, the reserves will rapidly be consumed. 
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Most of the oil is refined in the Mataripe refinery in the state of | 
Bahia. Five refineries are in the process of construction; the largest, 
Cubatao, near Sao Paulo, will soon be finished. Ships carrying equipment 
for installation of the Capuaba oil refinery have been arriving in Santos 
from the U.S. It is estimated that initial production from this refinery 
will be 20,000 barrels (159 litres each) a day with a possible increase up 
to 60,000. Early gasoline production is expected to be 2.3 million litres 
per day in addition to the by-products. A bill now in the Chamber of 
Deputies proposes building a refinery in Corumba to handle the Bolivian oil 
to be exploited in accordance with the recently signed pact with Bolivia. 

Brazil will eventually benefit from the development of Peruvian oil fields 
in the Amazon region, a project in which it will participate with Peru. For 
some time to come, however, Brazil will depend almost entirely in imports 
from the U.S., and to a very small extent on her 8 fields in Bahia. 


The Brazilian Government is making every effort to increase the 
technical skill necessary to keep pace with the country's present growth. 
Aranha, with Vargas' backing, has proposed that 150 million cruzeiros be 
provided in the 1954 budget to support the Brazilian National Research 
Council. One of the largest cyclotrons in the world is to be set up in 
Brazil to combat cancer. The government has sent six Brazilian engineers to 
the U.S. to study highway methods and traffic control. The members of the 
Brazilian police have been invited by the U.S. to spend six months in the 
U.S. to receive training in modern police methods. The Bank of Brazil has 
set up a bureau on production methods in Rio de Janeiro to provide for the 
training of technicians, supplying of specialists, and the interchange of 
technical information with other industrial centers. Under the sponsorship 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an American expert was sent to 
Rio to help in a program of administrative reform--the establishment of new 
personnel methods, classification and pay system, establishment of a depart- 
ment of public administration at the University of Minas Gerais, and other 


measures. 


President Vargas opened a drive in September to sell to the general 
public 30% of the initial capital of 100 million cruzeiros of the Banco do 
Nordeste. The Federal Government has already put up 70% of this amount. 
purpose of the bank will be to aid in the rehabilitation of the drought- 
Stricken northeastern states. Vargas hopes that this project, plus the Paulo 
Afonso power development, can make this section of Brazil an economic asset. 

To aid in settling underdeveloped areas throughout the country, the government | 
has proposed legislation setting up a national institute of immigration and | 
colonization. In the interim, the Ministry of Agriculture is developing a 
plan to utilize the lands ceded by the state of Maranhao to settle 10,000 

families from the Northeast. Steps are also being taken to modernize and 

consolidate the rail systems in the northeastern region. 


The 


It is of the utmost importance that the agricultural development of the 
country keep pace with industrialization. The population, already estimated 
at 56 million, is increasing by leaps and bounds. The government is trying 
to keep the people on the land so that food production will increase 
proportionately. It is expected that Brazil will have 60 million people by 


the close of 1956. 


Joao Pacheco Chaves, president of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, reports 
that the institute is planning a campaign to improve the quality of the coffee 
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bean in view of the competition which Brazilian coffee is meeting on the 
world market, and at the same time to reduce the price. The campaign will 
concentrate on improving the quality of the low-grade coffees. Some 
producers believe that Brazil may soon lose part of its world coffee markets 
by the continued production of low-grade coffees. The possibility of 
manufacturing soluble coffee in Brazil and exporting it as such is being 
studied. The financial loss due to the frost (H.A.R., VI: 7) is now 
estimated at 3000 million cruzeiros. It is expected, however, that coffee 
exports for the remainder of the year will approximate last year's levels. 
The Coffee Institute produced figures this month which showed that Brazil 
had lost 1,000 million cruzeiros through the re-exportation of coffee to the 
U.S. from other countries to which it had gone in barter trade. The 
Netherlands is mainly responsible, while Belgium is also one of the offenders. 
This same issue caused some friction between Argentina and Brazil in June 
(H.A.R., VI: 6), but both countries are now satisfied that neither govern- 
ment was at fault, and are now blaming “international speculative interests". 


The frost which wrought so much damage to the coffee and banana crops 
retarded and strengthened the wheat. The wheat harvests in the states of 
Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina are expected to be the largest in 
history. In March of this year Brazil contracted to buy 1.2 million tons of 
wneat from Argentina, with the option to buy another 30,000 tons. Since the 
Argentine wheat is now priced at $112 a ton, Brazil has dropped its option 
and the Bank of Brazil will buy 100,000 tons of wheat priced at $87.90 a ton 
from Finland instead. 


The 1953 cotton harvest is progressing well and is of good quality 
compared with the previous year. The Bank of Brazil has begun purchasing 
the cotton under the price support program at a level above the world market 
but less than the 1952 prices. The sale of the new crop is limited by the 
Bank in an attempt to dispose of its older holdings first. Finance Minister 
Aranha is credited with the recent liquidation of 200,000 metric tons of 
cotton, the greater part of which went to Japan, as well as with the sizable 
increase in the export of cacao. 


Carnatba wax sales have improved as well. Prices in the U.S. are higher 
and the Bank of Brazil is selling its stocks to the U.S. at $1.60 per pound 
for "first yellow" and $1.35 for "fatty". Some Brazilian sources report that 
Brazil expects to increase its carnatiba wax exports to the U.S. by 300%. The 
world market absorbed 35,390 tons of wax in the first six months of 1953 in 
contrast to 16,318 tons in 1952. 


The development of the paper and cellulose industries in Brazil is 
noteworthy. The pine forests in the South have given rise to powerful paper 
interests, one of which is the Klabin group, known as the "largest investment 
in a single enterprise in the whole of Brazil". The construction of three 
pulp factories capable of producing a million tons yearly is also planned in 
the state of Amazonas. 


Not a month goes by without a new project being evolved to solve the 
power shortage in Brazil. The senate has now approved a bill authorizing the 
construction of a hydroelectric plant in Santa Catarina which will supply 
power to southern Sao Paulo. The power shortage in this highly industrialized 
state is so acute that it is obliged to run its industrial plants in shifts, 
and is considering replacing all electric-powered locomotives with steam 
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engines. This step would be most wasteful, since large sums have been spent 
since 1945 in electrifying paulista railroads. 


In September Brazil rolled out the red carpet for visiting President 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua. The purpose of the trip, official spokesmen 
announced, was to promulgate political and commercial agreements between 
Brazil and Nicaragua. The Tribuna da Imprensa reported that at a secret 
meeting which took place on September 27 the following points were discussed: 
Nicaraguan support for Brazil's position in the United Nations, Nicaragua's 
position on Perén's policies, increased trade and a greater political and 
cultural exchange between the two countries. 


The reference to Nicaragua's position on Perén's policies brings to mind 
the rumors circulating before and after the visit. of Peruvian President Odria 
to Brazil in August (H.A.R., VI: 8). Some observers saw a relationship 
between Brazilian-Peruvian cordiality and the recent signing of the Argentine- 
Chilean Pact, and envisioned the formation of a block as a counter-balance to 
the Santiago-Buenos Aires "axis". Official sources maintained, however, that 
both countries were interested in Pan-Americanism, and not in the formation 
of power balances. Somoza's visit following just after that of Odrfa's, 
however, might lead to that conclusion. A source close to Somoza says that 
he would be interested in a mutual agreement of solidarity with Brazil, Peru, 
and the U.S. In any case, President Somoza received every honor, and 
cultural and economic ties will no doubt be strengthened by his visit. 
Frankly, however, relations between Nicaragua and Brazil are of practically 
no importance. 


Among the four distinguished journalists to receive the 1953 Moors Cabot 
avard was Carlos Lacerda, editor of Tribuna da Imprensa of Rio. The award is 
given for outstanding contributions to the advancement of international 
friendship in the Americas. In Brazil,Lacerda is better known as an out- 
spoken advocate of freedom of the press, a privilege he has paid for in jail, 
and as the recipient of violent physical attacks. As a reformer he has come 
out against Vargas' and the general corruption in Brazilian public life. It 
was Lacerda who "cracked" the Wainer case (H.A.R., VI: 7), having in his 
possession papers directly involving Vargas' son in the incident. 


Brazil is organizing a nation-wide census to be completed in 1960, ten 
years after the 1950 census. It will take a monumental effort to cover the 
unexplored country, of which Brazil has the largest area of any country in 
the world. The Indian population is now estimated at anywhere between 
200,000 and 1 million, most of them living in Parad, between the Xingu and 
Tapajés rivers. They comprise about 200 tribes speaking 70 different 
dialects. Teams of censors who enter this region will literally have to hack 


their way through the jungle. 


Aerovias Brasil (Brazilian International Airlines) and United Airlines 
have signed a traffic agreement providing for mutual exchange of cargo way- 
bills and passenger tickets. Aerovias Brasil's routes extend to Miami. A 
direct bi-weekly flight has been established by Pan-air do Brasil between 
Hamburg and Rio. It also plans to add jet airliners to its fleet in 1954. A 
trial flight made by a British jet aircraft has been made between London and 


Rio in epproximately 12 hours. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


José Lépez-Rey. GOYA'S CAPRICHOS. BEAUTY, REASON AND CARICATURE. 
Princeton University Press. 1953. 2 vols. Pp. 224 and 255. 


These handsome volumes constitute an important addition to the litera- 
ture about Goya. The first volume contains the text of Lépez-Rey's study, 
volume two, reproductions of Goya's so-called Caprichos. Chapter one of the 
first volume, entitled "The Sanlucar Notebook," discusses Goya's relations 
with the Duchess of Alba, whom he visited at her estate at Sanlucar de 
Barrameda. Chapter two deals with the Madrid Sketchbook, in which Goya's 
satirical intent becomes clearer. Chapter three deals with the transition 
in Goya's art from beauty to caricature. Chapter four takes up the theme of 
the Caprichos, and explains what Goya meant by that term. Chapters five and 
six describe the first and second parts of the Caprichos respectively. The 
special merit of Lépez-Rey's text is that it provides a running commentary to 
Goya's etchings. Artistically, it becomes clear that, while Goya could have 
been a smooth classical painter with a flawless technique, he preferred to 
use his art to reveal the serious flaws of mankind in general and of the 
particular society in which he lived. Princeton University Press is to be 
congratulated on the excellence of the reproductions in the second volume. 


Tomme Clark Call. THE MEXICAN VENTURE. New York. Oxford University Press. 
1953. Pp. 273. $4.50. 


The output of the publishing industry in recent years has been 
characterized by a decline in the number of dull scholarly books and an 
increase in the’ flow of stupid popular ones. The Oxford University Press 
seems here to have found a happy middle way. The author is a journalist, 
and writes interestingly; at the same time, this Texan, representative of 
the higher breed of journalists, has done graduate work in government and 
economics and has a scholarly sense. In 1951, with the help of a Reid 
Foundation Fellowship, he spent a year in Mexico touring the country in a car 
and covering about 12,000 miles. He has now returned to his post as 
Associate Editor of the San Antonio Express and Evening News, for which he 
wrote a series of special articles on his trip. 


The theme of his book is expressed in the sub-title: "From Political to 
Industrial Revolution in Mexico." After a brief historical introduction, 
"Birth Pains of a Nation," Part One, entitled "Ends and Means," discusses the 
social philosophy of modern Mexico. Part Two, "Mexico and the Machine," is 
logically followed by "Financial Problems of Industrialization." Part Four, 
"Social and Political Maturity," discusses the progress of democracy in 
Mexico, while the last part analyzes "Mexico in World Affairs." The book 
ends with a brief and optimistic Conclusion on "Mexico's future." 


For the Mexican specialists of the Hispanic American Report, this work 
will be a valuable reference tool. It is conspicuously free from blatant 
errors. There is admittedly a certain ingenuousness in some of the political 
considerations. The limitations of the journalist vis-a-vis the specialist 
are a tendency to come into a subject without years of preparation and an 
incomplete mastery of that essential tool, the Spanish language. All in all, 
however, this book deserves our sincere applause. 
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Gregorio M. de Guijo. DIARIO. 1648--1664. Mexico City. Porrta. 1953. 
2 vols. Pp. 28 and 293. $20 pesos. 


The Editorial Porrta of Mexico City publishes the "Coleccién de 
Escritores Mexicanos," a series which is indispensable for the study of 
Mexican history and culture. Guijo's diary now appears as vols, 64 and 65 of 
the collection. Since it is an important primary source for the study of 
17th-century New Spain, its republication is most welcome; the edition put 
out by Manuel Orozco y Berra as volume one of the collection "Documentos para 
la historia de Méjico" has long been out of print. Since Orozco y Berra's 
edition appeared in 1853, the manuscript has been lost, and this new edition 
follows the 1853 text. It has been edited by Manuel Romero de Terrero, who 
has written an interesting prologue. Guijo writes without literary preten- 
sions, but his simple and factual account of the faits divers of Mexico City 
in mid-17th century is fascinating. We know little ebout Guijo except tnat 
he was secretary of the Congregation of the Oratory and later of the chapter 
of Mexico Cathedral. The new edition of his diary is easy to consult since 
it has both a chronological and an alphabetical index. 


José de Alencar. EL SERTANERO. Biblioteca Americana, vol. 22. Mexico City. 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1952. Pp. 310. 


The Biblioteca Americana is essentially a collection of Hispanic American 
works or translations of works concerning Hispanic America. There is no sign 
that any U.S. works will be included. Two Brazilian works have been pub- 
lished, but in Spanish translation. The first was vol. 19, the Memorias 
postumas de Blas Cubas by Machado de Assis. The second is the novel 0 
sertanejo b; by the romantic author of O guarani and Iracema. This book | gives 

a Chateaubriand-like description of “the sertao of Brazil and of the strong 
chavuahines whose virtue derives from the fact that they live so close to 
nature. It must be admitted that Alencar seems somewhat naive to our 
sophisticated tastes. The translation by Ernestina de Champourcin is quite 
adequate, but the introduction seems quite insignificant in comparison with 
the copious and scholarly essays which usually adorn the volumes of the 
Biblioteca Americana. 


Brantz Mayer. MEXICO. LO QUE FUE Y LO QUE ES. Biblioteca Americena, vol. 23. 
lexico City. Fondo de Cultura Ecénomica. 1953. Pp. li, 518. 


The series "Viajeros" of the invaluable Biblioteca Americana has now 
been inaugurated with a translation by Francisco A. Delpiane of Brantz 
Meyer's Mexico as it was and as it is, which originally appearéd in 1844. 
Brantz Meyer was S secretary of the American legation in Mexico from 1841 to 
1842. His interest in Mexico, however, was lifelong, and he published several 
works in which he showed his sympathy for pre-Colombian Mexico and his 
dislike of Catholic, conservative New Spain. Writing during the dictatorship 
of Lopez de Santa Anna, Mayer believed that Mexico's hope lay in a liberal 
movement supported by the United States. However, Mayer's ideas are of 
little importance; his principal contribution is his detailed account of life 
in Mexico. As a foreign observer of things Mexican, he followed Alexander 
von Humboldt (1811), Poinsett (1822), War (1827), Stephens (1841) and Mme 
Calderén de la Barca (1843). It is a tribute to Mayer's book that the Fondo 
de Cultura Econdémica should have chosen to publish it in the Biblioteca 
Americana before the works of any of the authors mentioned; it is to be 
assumed that they will soon be added to the collection. This translation of 
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Meyer's work is preceded by an excellent introduction about the author by 
Juan A. Ortega y Medina, who has also provided notes. The original engrav- 
ings by Butler are reproduced. All in all this is a fascinating book. 


Rubén Darfo. POES{A. Biblioteca Americana, vol. 20. Mexico City. Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica. 1952. Pp. lv, 510. 


In 1950, the Fondo de Cultura Econémica published as vol. 12 of the 
"Biblioteca Americana" the Cuentos Completos of Rubén Darfo, edited by 
Ernesto Mejia Sanchez. Now the same young Nicaraguan critic has edited the 
poems of Dario,. while the Argentinian Enrique Anderson Imbert has written an 
interesting and informative introduction. This volume contains virtually all 
the poems of Darfo: Epfstolas y poemas (1885), Abrojos (1887), Rimas (1887), 
Azul(1888), Prosas profanas y otros poemas (1896), Cantos de vida y esperanza, 
Los cisnes y otros poemas (1905), El canto errante (1907), Poema del Otono y 
otros poemas (1910), Canto a la Argentina y otros poemas (1914), Antologia 
de la obra dispersa (1890--1916). It is impossible to peruse this volume 
without being struck by the brilliance of Darfo's mind and of his poetry. 
Incidentally, Darfo is described as "el gran poeta del continente hispanico." 
There is something fascinating about the idea that the world is divided into 
spiritual rather than geographical continents. Once more we must give thanks 
to the Fondo de Cultura Econdémica for a very valuable volume. 


Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. OBRAS COMPLETAS. I. Lirica Personal. II. 
Villancicos y Letras Sacras. Biblioteca Americana, vols. 18 and 21. Mexico. 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1951 and 1952. Pp. Ixviii, 638 and lxxviii, 550. 
$26 pesos each. 


For the series Literatura Colonial of the Biblioteca Americana, the Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica plans a four-volume edition of the complete works of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz. Two volumes have appeared; III will be devoted to the 
Teatro Sacro y Profano, and IV to Prosa (y Fama). The editor of the series is 
Alfonso Méndez Plancarte, author of the scholarly introductions to the volumes. 
This reviewer is hard to impress, and he still believes that in the total 
picture of 17th-century poetry in the Western world, Sor Juana is at best a 
second-rate figure. He believes that a kind of "Si Dieu n'existait pas, il 
faudrait l'inventer" spirit has led Mexicans to see great poetry in the nun's 
abundant versifying, and he is somewhat dismayed by the description of Sor 
Juana as "el maximo poeta de su tiempo en lengua espanola." Despite this, 
none of us can. fail to be grateful for this excellent edition of her works, 
and most respectful for Méndez Plancarte's scholarship. Every volume which 
appears in the Biblioteca Americana makes this collection more indispensable 
for any good library. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. No. 15. 1949. Prepared by the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress. Francisco Aguilera, Editor. Elsie 
Brown, Acting Assistant Editor. Gainesville. University of Florida Press. 


1952. $7.00. 


It would be trite to express our joy at seeing another of these yearly 
handbooks in print. After doing this and congratulating the editor on his 
magnificent contribution to scholarship, let us pass on to more critical 
considerations. This volume is heavily weighted on the side of history (45 
pages) and anthropology (36 pages). Literature (40 pages) is also well 
represented. The great lacuna is political science, which is represented, 
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inadequately, by two sections: Government, and International Relations 

since 1830. The intelligent American is little interested in some obscure 

Indian tribe, a minor historical movement, or a second-rate author. The 

burning question is what is really happening to Latin America in terms of 

political, social and religious forces. It is foolish to expect a frank and 

honest discussion of these forces to come from Washington or from any 

governmental organization such as the Library of Congress or the Pan American 

Union. Any government functionary engaging in such dangerous talk would soon 
be looking for another job. When Bryce Wood describes Américas as "political, 
wideawake, journalism" (p. 166), he should be invited to analyze it to find ) 
one frank discussion of political trends in Latin America, and to compare | 
Américas with a really free journal, the New York Times. The conclusion to 

be drawn is that Washington has a stultifying effect on the best minds, and 

that, in the interests of academic integrity and freedom, no responsible 

intellectual tasks should be entrusted to any government agency. 


John Sayle, Jr. ALONG THE PERUVIAN ANDES. A Travel Adventure. New York. 
Vantage Press. 1953. Pp. 201. $3.75. 


It is evident that many publishers hard-pressed by the economics of the 
book industry and hoping for a best-seller are laboring under a delusion. 
There is in the book-industry a wide-spread belief that the public is eager 
for unmethodical travel-adventures written by authors of no great literary 
ability and little specialized knowledge. In consequence, the market is 
glutted with such books. In point of fact, the great need is for methodical 
books by intelligent, well-trained observers. Such books would have a steady 
sale, while the travelogues being produced in abundance are but flashes in 
the pan. In a prosperous society, the American book industry is sick, and it 
will not be restored to health until it loses its trust in the quick turn-over 
which allows even classics to go out of print in a little time. These con- 
siderations, which apply to the whole of the American book-industry, are 
confirmed by a perusal of the book here reviewed. Be it noted that the 
Vantage Press is one of the more distinguished publishing houses in this 


country. 


Charles McKew Parr. SO NOBLE A CAPTAIN. The Life and Times of Ferdinand 
Magellan. New York. Thomas Y. Crowell. 1953. Pp. 426. $6.00 


The author is a Connecticut farmer and businessman who has a passion for 
scholarship and has devoted his life to the study of Magellan. The title of 
this book is taken from a passage by Antonio Pigafetta, and indicates the 
hero-worship which permeates the volume. The author has carried out extensive 
research in Portugal and Spain, although, for unconvincing reasons, he "has 
restricted the present bibliography to books in his own possession" (p. 02). 
Methinks the author does protest too much, since he assumes that Magellan's 
reputation is beclouded by a black legend, which is scarcely the case. The 
book is divided into three parts: "Childhood and Early Voyages," "Princes, 
Prelates, and Profits," and "So Noble a Captain." The last part deals with | 
the great voyage of Magellan. It is some time since a good biography of 
Magellan appeared in English; in 1890 Guillemard's Life of Ferdinand Magellan 
was published, and in 1929 the biographies of both Benson and Brendon. 
Stephan Zweig's Conqueror of the Seas (1938) may be disregarded from the 
standpoint of scholarship. Parr's study comes in the fullness of time and 
brings our knowledge of Magellan up to date. It is an excellent work. 
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Henry Thomas. LAS NOVELAS DE CABALLERTAS ESPANOLAS Y PORTUGUESAS. Madrid. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. 1952. Pp. 263. 


The Instituto "Miguel de Cervantes" de Filologfa Hispanica publishes a 
quarterly journal, the Revista de Literatura. As Anejo 10 of this review, 
there has now appeared in a Spanish translation by Esteban Pujals the 
standard work by Sir Henry Thomas. This study was originally a series of six 
lectures given at Cambridge University in Spring, 1917 to commemorate the 
third centenary of the death of Miguel de Cervantes. Despite the passage of 
time, this work is still the standard one in its field, thanks in part to the 
revisions made by Sir Henry himself before his death. 


Emmet Reid Blake. BIRDS OF MEXICO. A Guide for Field Identification. 
University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. 644. $6.00. 


The author is Associate Curator of Birds at the Chicago Natural History 
Museum. The University of Oklahoma Press published in 1951 George Miksch 
Sutton's Mexican Birds, First Impressions. Blake's work is more complete and 
more methodical, but it is essentially a reference work. The cover has a 
picture of a big-billed Collared Aragari (a Brazilian name), but most of the 
birds are familiar to us in California. This book is the result of much 
careful observation in a country easily accessible, but it is to be hoped 
that the author or one of his colleagues will now produce a similar guide to 
the birds of Brazil, where the ornothologist would find a bird-life radically 
different from that of the United States. It is a reflection on the state of 
the natural sciences in Latin America that it takes a U.S. ornothologist to 
produce a methodical survey such as Blake's account of the birds of Mexico. 


THE GYPSY BALLADS OF GARCIA LORCA. Translated by Rolfe Humphries. 
Bloomington. Indiana University Press. 1953. Pp. 64. $2.75. 


This reviewer lived for some time under the same roof as Garcfa Lorca, 
disliked him cordially, and viewed him as an irresponsible pseudo-intellectual 
typical of a group which was in part responsible for the failure of the Spanish 
republic. Nothing has made him change his mind, and he lives in the hope that 
Sane critics will soon admit that the cult of Lorca's poetry has been a 
regretable aberration. He is also utterly unconvinced by the revival of 
Géngora, with whom Lorca is compared. If Gdéngora and Lorca are the peaks of 
Spanish poetry, then Spanish poetry is a rather sad phenomenon. It is useless 
to argue that this is "Art for Art's Sake.” Statements such as that in the 
preface to the effect that the Civil Guard was "an army of professional bullies 
in three-corned hats ready to kill, loot, and rape at a moment's notice" 
incline anyone familiar with Spain to toss this book aside and admit that the 
Spanish republic deserved to die. One of the tragedies of the modern world 


has indeed been la trahison des clerecs. 
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